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Cl  loot's  OUT 


The  Italians  have  a  word  for  it —  four  words: 


— And  the  “ragazzo”  responds  with  the  same  friendly  alacrity 

you  find  from  Orono,  Maine,  to  Los  Angeles,  California. 

No  matter  where  you  go,  Coca-Cola  is  the  favorite 

of  people  who  like  to  play  refreshed  . . . 
is  welcomed  equally  during  the  workaday  week 

by  all  who  know  how  very  pleasant  it  is  to  work  refreshed,  too. 


Coal  mining  today  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
of  America’s  great  industries— and  we’ve  prepared  an 
accurate,  timely  lxK)k,  Pertinent  Facts  About  Coal, 
to  help  you  and  your  classes  keep  up-to-date  on  its 
many  developments.  For  your  free  copies,  mail  the 
coupon  today. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL 


•ITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTI 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 


lituiiiinout  Coal  Inttitiit*,  Iduc.  0«pt.  R 
Southern  Rullding,  Wothingten  5,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me  free  copies  of 
Pertinent  Facts  About  Coal. 

(PlEASE  PUNT) 

Name  _ 

Street _ _ 

City - — — — - Zone - State _ 

Name  of  School _ - 


BITUMINOUS  COAL 


LIGHTS  THI  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  . .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 


Laundry  Pick-Up  ...with  a  35-ton  "Wash 


This  rubbar-tirad  giant  rolls  over  mine-huilt  roads  to  move 
coal  from  the  tipple  to  a  distant  washing  and  preparation 
plant,  for  in  this  case,  the  rich  coal  seam  spreads  for  miles 
from  the  point  of  original  entry.  In  order  to  reduce  the  costs 
and  haulage  time,  new  shafts  were  constructed.  Now  trucks 
bring  coal  to  the  original  preparation  plant— which  prolong 
by  far  the  use  of  these  costly  facilities. 


C 


1 


I 


ss 


Nawast  thing  in  laundriat  —  for  washing  coal!  In  this 
coal  preparation  plant,  quality  coal  is  separated  from  im¬ 
purities  by  a  flotation  prix-ess!  The  heavier  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  sinks  into  giant  tanks,  while  the  pure  coal  floats  off  on 
top.  Only  then  is  it  graded  for  size  by  machine-operated 
screens  before  shipment. 


No  housing  problam  for  this  miner  and  his  family— for 
like  thousands  of  coal’s  experienced  workmen,  he  owns 
his  own  home.  Today  two-thirds  of  America’s  bituminous 
coal  miners  either  rent  from  private  landlords  or  own 
their  houses,  and  home  ownership  among  modem  miners 
generally  is  on  the  increase. 
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It  all  depends  upon  whether  you’re  talk¬ 
ing  about  shipping  freight,  or  taking 
a  trip,  or  building  and  equipping  a  mile 
of  railroad. 

Railroads  haul  freight  for  charges 
which  now  average  only  about  1)»  cents 
for  moving  a  ton  a  mile.  They  carry  pas¬ 
sengers  for  an  average  charge  of  only 
21*  cents  a  mile. 

Such  low  charges  have  been  possible 
because  private  investors  have  saved 
up  and  put  up  $125,400  for  each  aver¬ 
age  mile  of  railroad  line— an  investment 
not  only  in  track,  but  also  in  locomotives 
and  cars,  bridges  and  signals,  and  sta¬ 


tions  and  yards  that  make  up  a  working 
railroad. 

Because  of  that  investment,  America 
has  a  railroad  system  that  provides  the 
most  economical,  as  well  as  the  most 
eflBcient  and  the  safest  mass  transporta¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  What’s  more,  it’s  a 
system  which  not  only  does  not  rely 
upon  help  from  taxpayers— but  actually 
pays  into  the  public  treasury  in  taxes 
each  year  almost  $4,000  per  mile. 

To  keep  these  railroads  abreast  of 
the  nation’s  needs  requires  not  only 
constant  maintenance  but  a  steady  pro¬ 
gram  of  replacement  and  improvement 


—and  the  costs  of  doing  that  are  twice 
what  they  were  before  the  war.  The 
only  way  in  which  railroads  can  attract 
the  dollars  needed  for  these  replace¬ 
ments  and  improvements  is  to  earn  an 
adequate  return  on  the  money  invested 
in  them. 

To  enable  American  railroads  to  con¬ 
tinue  giving  the  most  economical,  most 
efficient,  and  the  safest  mass  transpor¬ 
tation  in  the  world,  it’s  important  to 
everybody  that  railroad  rates  shall  be 
in  line  with  today’s  cost  of  producing 
the  service  — for  tomorrow’s  railroads 
depend  on  today’s  earnings. 


^ssoe//ma^  OF  T^f/ixo4ds 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


Usten  to  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR 

Every  Menday  •veiling  ever  the  ABC  Network,  B4;30 
Eattern,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  Time;  7-7:30  Central  Time. 
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MOVIE  AUDIENCES  are  now  seeing  this  amateur  actor — Preston  Bridges,  10, 
of  East  Griffin,  Georgia,  and  many  of  his  schoolmates  in  a  new  flim;  “The 
School  That  Learned  To  Eat."  Produced  by  General  Mills  in  cooperation 


I  The  story  behind  this 

it 


with  the  University  of  Georgia,  this  movie  won  international  tribute  as 
“one  of  the  year's  outstanding  documentary  films  in  education."  It  will  also 
be  shown  in  1 2  foreign  countries  under  U.  S.  State  Department  sponsorship. 

movie  may  shock  you 


Three  out  of  every  five  U.S.  chil¬ 
dren  surveyed  in  a  recent  study  did 
not  have  good  diets.  This  survey — 
of  29,475  school-age  youngsters — 
was  made  by  (ieneral  Mills,  co¬ 
operating  with  parents  and  teachers 
throughout  the  country.  It  showed 
that  only  two  out  of  five  had  diets 
that  could  lie  rated  “good.”  The 
rest  were  “fair”  or  “poor.” 

Strangely  enough,  it  often  isn’t 
a  question  of  income,  or  how  much 
f(KKl  is  in  the  cuplxjard.  The  fact 
remains:  too  many  children  in  this 
great  land  of  plenty  are  not  eating 
enough  of  the  kinds  of  food  they 
need. 

But  there  is  a  bright  side  to  this 
picture.  Tcnlay,  more  is  lieing  done 


about  America’s  nutrition  problems 
than  ever  before.  Teachers,  parents, 
and  health  authorities  are  all  work¬ 
ing  together  to  help  children  form 
gcKxi  eating  habits.  And  General 
Mills  is  glad  to  help. 

Throughout  the  country,  we’re 
working  closely  with  etlucators  to 
help  make  nutrition  education  a 
regular  part  of  classroom  work. 
Last  year  250,000  teachers  in  75,000 
schools  requested  our  nutrition 
guidebooks,  piosters,  films,  readers, 
and  diet  survey  forms.  Some  45,000 
teachers  are  reading  our  “Nutrition 
News  Exchange,”  a  clearinghouse 
for  ideas  that  work. 

The  nice  thing  alxrut  this  de¬ 
velopment  in  .education  —  it’s 


For  further  information  about  Generol  Mills  nutrition  education  services  and  materials  writei 
Educotion^  Section,  Department  of  Public  Services,  General  Mills,  Minneapolis  1,  Minnesota 


getting  results.  As  shown  in  our 
new  movie,  “The  School  That 
Learned  To  Eat,”  the  all-out  efforts 
of  teachers,  parents,  and  children 
can  materially  improve  the  eating 
habits  of  an  entire  community. 

Through  this  program,  more  and 
more  children  are  learning  the  value 
of  all  "the  Basic  7  Eood  Groups  - 
including  the  important,  econom¬ 
ical  grain  products  foods  we 
produce.  As  the  years  go  by, 
improved  eating  habits  will  help 
build  a  healthier  people  and  a 
stronger  America. 
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MAY  DAY  rings  «lown  the  curtain  on 
1948-1949  Winston  Flashes.  By  the  time 
your  vacation  is  over  ami  Flashes  are 
resume<l  in  the  SeptenilHT  i.ssue  of  this 
magazine.  Winston  will  publish  a  mag¬ 
nificent  (iENEKALM.\THEMATi(’sliy  Foster 
E.  Grossnickle;  the  im|H>rtaiit  Sixth  tirade 
(ieography ,  N eiohboks  .\choss  the  Seas, 
hy  Frank  Soren.soii  and  N«»rman  t'arls; 
ami  To.m’s  Tow'N,  Se<s»ml  tirade  lKH)k  in 
the  Winston  Social  Stlthes  Sekie.s. 

POLE-CENTERED  global  maps  showing  sim¬ 
ilar  strips  of  laud  around  the  world  on 
(>ages  with  photographs  |s>rtraying  the 
main  activity  or  characteristic  «>f  tlie  re¬ 
gion  comprise  an  eff»s-tive  feature  in  Ke<»g- 
raphy.  There  are  'i'i  such  pages  in  Neigh- 
BOKs  Aroundthe  Woklu,  Winston's  new 
curriculum-built  get)graphy  for  tiraile  IV. 

AUVE  and  KICKING  |)ol  icy  holders  receive 
more  than  half  of  the  88.8(I8.(HM>  «laily 
payments  of  life  insurance  c'ompanies. 


ITEM  No.  13,  most  recent  addition  to 
Number  .\s  the  t'liiLU  Sees  It,  is  the 
Wi.NsTON  t'lAM  K  F.vcE  which  will  help  you 
teach  not  only  time  but  fra<-t  ions  and  many 
other  fundamentals  of  arithmetic.  Ask  for 
circular  No.  13-1  for  informatiun  on  this 
series  of  manipulative  devices. 

ENRICHED  practice  with  reading  materials 
which  the  child  can  enjoy  and  from  which 
he  can  gain  a  ftH-ling  of  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  read,  is  affonhsi  by  Easy 
Growth  in  Reading,  tirades  I-VI. 

FASHION  color  note  for  the  girls.  This 
summer  the  well-<lrcsse<l  tea<-hcr  will  select 
her  wanlndn*  from  the  pink  and  lavender 
family  and  from  the  apric-ot  to  rust  group. 

"SHE  CAME  PREPARED”  is  a  new  bro¬ 
chure  on  The  Winston  Dictionary  for 
S<’H<k)Lh.  the  l>ook  that  IicIikhI  the  winner 
of  one  interstate  .s]H‘lliiig  conte.st.  Ask 
for  it. 

YEARNING  for  another  Lassie  Come- 
IloME?  Raff  by  F.  E.  Rechnitzer  is  it. 
Raff  promises  to  iMH'ome  as  |M>pular  as 
Silver  Chief  or  Chips  or  Ranger  or 
Vauant  or  Bonny’s  Boy  or  any  of  the 
other  famous  Winston  “dog  books.” 

Tilt  d  U^uut^ 


1010  ARCH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  7 
Chicpgo  16  Aflonfo  3  Dallas  1 


in  fluency  and  accuracy  of  oral  e.xpresslon 
understanding  of  concepts 
desirable  attitudes  toward  reading  , 
sight  vocabulary  and  word  recognition 
reading  skills  and  abilities 
literary  tastes  and  appreciation 
enjoyment  of  reading 


EADING  FOR  INTEREST,  Revised 

A  BASAL  READING  SERIES,  Grades  One  Through  Six 
By  PAUL  WITTY  and  OTHERS 


Have  vou  seen  Paul  VVittv’s  READING  IN  MODEiiN  EDUCATION? 


an  iC 


cnti7unij 


180  VARICK  STREET 


NEW  YORK  14 


Three  Great  ISEIV  Series! 

THE  GINN  BASIG  READERS 

Ea^e,  >iiiipliiity.  naturalness  distinguish  these  readers.  They  emphasize 
reading  with  underxUmdinfi.  Embodying  every  valuable  learning  and  tearhing 
aid.  ihey  provide  for  ihe  needs  of  all  children  in  Grades  1-8.  Books  through 
Grade  5  are  now  ready.  The  authors  are  David  H.  Russell.  Udille  Ousley,  Grare 
B.  Haynes,  Grelchen  Wulfing.  Doris  Gates  and  Constance  M.  McGuIlough. 

Tiegs- Adams  Social  Studies 

T  ief(s-A  dam  s-T  h  omm 

This  series  integrates  material  from  history,  geographv,  economics,  civics 
and  citizenship  to  give  Grades  1-9  clear  understanding  of  .American  principles, 
institutions  ami  problems.  Books  'or  Grades  1-6  c;»ver  the  child  in  home, 
school  and  community ;  the  las!  three  hitoks  pre-eni  new  iopies  lor  older 
pupils.  Books  I-III  now  ready. 

OUR  SINGING  WORLD 

Pitts~Glenn-W  atlcrs 

A  series  for  (irade-  1-6  with  a  new  approach  to  music  leaching.  U»e» 
songs,  rhythms,  niiisicul  games,  dramatic  p  av  and  p'aying  iastruments  lo 
broaden  and  mold  musical  tendencies  inherent  in  ehildren.  Stimulates  musical 
response  and  expression,  kindergarten  and  (>rade  I  materials  now  ready. 

Tleane  Ask  for  Descriptive  Circulars 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  II,  N.  Y. 
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TE.4CHKR  WKLF.ARK.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving 
tenure  are  Invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare. 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  Dr.  W.  George  Haynvard,  Elmwood  School,  East  Orange. 


Bedminster  Township  has  re- 
\  ised  its  salar>  guide  effeetive  next 
year  t«»  provide  ininimuins  of  S2.6(H).()0 
f«>r  tea«-hers  with  a  R.A.  degree.  A 
S3,()00.(X)  inininiuin  has  been  approved 
for  building  principals.  The  inaximums 
to  be  reached  in  eight  steps  are 
S-t.OtKt.tK)  for  the  classroom  teacher 
with  a  degree,  and  $4.40().()()  for  the 
building  principal.  An  additional  in¬ 
crement  of  $50.00  yearly  is  paid  those 
teachers  or  principals  who  receive  a 
Masters  Degree  or  the  equivalent. 


I  SEE  SECURITY 
IN  THE  PALM 
OF  YOUR  HAND... 
YOU’RE  CARRYING 
NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
TRAVELERS  CHECKS 


I'he  V  inelaiid  Board  of  Kducation 
adopted  a  new  salar\  schedule  for  the 
sch(»ol  )ear  1949-.50  with  a  $24(K) 
minimum  for  Bachelor’s  Degrees  and 
a  maximum  of  $4.0(K).  together  with  a 
$2()(K)  minimum  for  a  Master’s  Degree 
and  a  $43(K)  maximum. 

Non-teaching  Principals  with  Bach¬ 
elor’s  Degrees  have  maximums  of 
$4.5(M).  $4f>(K),  $4700,  and  maximums 
for  Master’s  Degrees  ranging  from 
$4800  to  $.5.(K)0.  High  school  princi¬ 
pals  with  a  Master’s  Degree  can  reach 
a  maximum  of  $6.5(K). 

The  schedule  includes  annual  in¬ 
crements  of  $I(K)  plus  $.50  increments 
for  improvement  through  training. 

Substitute  pay  is  $8  j)er  day  in 
\  ineland  and  $9  per  day  in  rural 
areas.  •  •  • 

Hamilton  Township  (Mercer)  has 
\oted  double  increments  for  next  year 
and  adopted  a  new  schedule.  Mini- 
mums  are  .$22(K)-$26(X),  and  maxi¬ 
mums  $4(XX)-$4200.  New  principals 
arc  Charles  R.  Mitchell.  William  R. 
Coursen.  and  Walter  R.  Hancock. 


They  aren’t  if  you’re  not  finan¬ 
cially  protected  with  a  T.P.U. 
(Certificate.  This  is  the  com¬ 
pany  that  protects  your  in¬ 
come  as  you  work  .  .  .  your 
savings  as  you  play.  It’s  good 
all  12  months. 

For  only  a  few  cents  per  day, 
you’re  guaranteed  generous 
benefits  when  you  need  them 
to  help  pay  doctor  bills,  med¬ 
ical  bills  and  hospital  bills. 

'Phis  year,  be  sure  of  a  care¬ 
free  vacation  .  .  .  make  T.P.U. 
protection  a  part  of  your  va¬ 
cation  plans.  For  full  dt'tails. 
send  the  coupon  below.  There 
are  no  obligations. 


•  Safe,  spendable  everywhere  you 
travel  —  at  home  or  abroad 

•  Good  until  used 

•  If  lost  or  stolen,  uncountersigned, 
you  get  a  prompt  refund 

•  Provide  instant  identification 

•  Cost  only  75c  per  $100 

•  Buy  them  at  your  bank 


'Roscland  has  added  a  non-degree 
scbcriule  to  its  salarv  guide.  Roseland 
teachers  without  degrees  will  start  at 
$2.4<K>.(K)  and  proceerl  by  five  incre¬ 
ments  of  $1.59.IHI  and  1 1  of  $1(K).()0  to 
a  maximum  of  $4.2.>0.(M).  Degree 
teai  bers  in  Rostdand  go  from  .$2.40().(K) 
(B.A.)  and  $2.(>(M).(K)  (M.A.)  to 

$4..5(XI.(Mt  and  $4.7lKl.tM(  resiavtivelv. 


TEACHERS  PROTECTtVE  UNtON 
116  N.  PriiK*  StrMt,  lancottar.  Pa. 

Please  senil  me  full  flelails  <>n  year 
'r<iuii<l  hnaru'ial  pmleiiion. 


-f  ililre.ss 


TRAVELERS 

CHECKS 


Facts  About  $2200 
Contrary  to  rumor,  the  NJFA 
did  not  ‘‘endorse”  the  $22(K)  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  .$2.5(M)  minimum  salary 
bill.  Fared  with  thr-  choire  between 
$2200  and  no  change  at  all  in  the 
minimum  salary,  and  aware  that 
1,784  New  Jersey  teac-hers  would 
benefit  directly,  and  thousands  more 
indirectly  from  a  $22(K)  minimum. 
Fresident  Steel  took  the  $22(K).  ’Fhe 
NJFA  campaigned  vigorously  for 
the  $2.5(K)  figure,  until  it  was  faced 
with  the  choice  between  $2200  and 


S.nd  information  for 


TEACHER  □ 


i\on-leii<liers  are  offered  similar  pro- 
let- lion  by  can  A  under  ihe  same  man- 
anemenl  as  T.P.U. 


protection 


ENJOY 


e/t  itt-e/ff  'Urt/r  .^t njn tr^ 

Mtiobvr  Federal  l%po«lt  iiifoiranc* 
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NEW  JERSEY  E  D  U  C  A  T  I  O  N  A  U  REVIEW 


OTHER  BILLS  PASSED 


LESS  GENERAL  AID 


PROGRAM  WAS  CLEAR 


President. 


^et  ’d  ^eeoficC 

jWow  THAT  THE  1949  Legislature  has  gone  home  with  its  work  completed,  we  might 
il  well  give  some  time  to  review  the  action  on  bills  affecting  New  Jersey’s  public 
schools.  The  NJEA  sponsored  eleven  measures  and  only  two  of  those  were  passed. 
The  four  major  items  in  our  program  were  pension  liberalization,  minimum  salary. 
State  Aid,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioner.  Of  this  group,  only  the 
minimum  salary  bill  was  passed,  and  that  after  being  amended  to  $2200  from  our 
original  request  for  $2500.  The  second  NJEA  bill  passed  was  the  extension  of  the 
present  bonus  act. 

It  is  interesting  to  review  the  record  in  light  of  similar  legislation  affecting 
non-educational  proposals.  Let  it  be  clear  that  we  believe  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
toward  other  groups  to  be  commendable,  and  our  sole  regret  is  that  similar  benefits 
could  not  have  bwn  extended  to  education. 

1.  Our  complete  pension  plan  (35  year  retirement)  unanimously  passed  the 
Assembly  but  died  in  Senate  caucus. 

The  same  Senate,  however,  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote  a  bill  to  lower  the 
age  and  service  requirements  for  the  retirement  of  policemen  and  firemen.  It  also 
passed,  and  the  Governor  has  signed,  S-SQO  by  which  the  State  will  make  up  shortages 
in  the  annuity  accounts  of  members  of  the  State  Employees’  Retirement  System,  as 
these  have  accrued  to  July  1,  1949;  after  that  date  there  will  be  compulsory  adjust¬ 
ments  of  contribution  rates  for  members  of  that  Fund;  this  was  a  much  more  liberal 
bill  than  A-286. 

2.  The  Senate  amended  the  $2500.00  minimum  salary  bill  to  $2200.00  after  the 
$2500.00  minimum  requested  by  the  NJEA  had  received  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  Assembly. 

The  same  Senate  approved  a  $2230  minimum  for  policemen  and  firemen  in 
other  than  first  class  counties.  This  year’s  Legislature  also  appropriated  one  million 
dollars  of  new  money  to  provide  well-deserved  salary  adjustments  for  State  employees. 

3.  The  proposed  increase  in  State  Aid  to  give  the  schools  the  added  money 
which  is  being  raised  by  the  School  Aid  Tax  on  cigarettes,  was  never  reported  out 
of  its  Senate  committee. 

Although  the  Pascoe  equalization  money  was  increased  $300,000  as  the  result 
of  rising  enrollments,  the  Armstrong  distribution  has  been  decreased  $600,000. 
Thus,  general  State  Aid  to  education  for  the  school  year  1949-.50  will  be  $300,000 
less  than  it  was  this  year. 

4.  We  asked  that  the  full  appropriation  certified  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Teachers* 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  should  be  provided  for  in  the  annual  appropriation  measure. 

The  Legislature  provided  five  million  dollars  less  than  the  amount  the  Board  of 
Trustees  were  requirt^  to  certify  under  State  law.  The  State  did.  however,  maintain 
its  regular  payments  to  the  policemen’s  and  firemen’s  fund,  the  State  employees 
retirement  system,  and  it  increased  the  appropriation  for  judicial  retirement  from 
$24,000  to  $97,500. 

In  addition  to  the  above  report,  I  believe  I  should  inform  you  of  the  failure  of  our 
legislative  bodies  to  enact  legislation  that  would  provide  for:  the  selection  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor;  Option  No.  5  in  our  Pension  Law;  teacher  representation  on  the 
Pension  Advisory  Committee;  addition  of  school  secretaries  and  other  school 
employees  to  the  Pension  Fund;  no  discrimination  because  of  residence;  the  clarifying 
of  the  relationship  of  teachers  to  Civil  Service;  and  the  raising  of  the  tax  limit  on 
city  s<-hool  budgets. 

As  usual,  our  legislative  program  was  prepared  after  considerable  studv  had 
been  made  by  the  various  committees  in  our  Association.  When  research  was 
nee-essary  or  an  actuary  had  to  be  employed,  we  obtained  complete  information. 
Our  l.egi.slative  Committee  members  worked  diligently  in  explaining  every  part  of 
our  legislative  program  to  members  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate. 

^F.w  Jersey  teachers,  administrators  and  the  friends  of  education  have  done  an 
outstanding  job  this  legislative  session  in  bringing  the  facts  concerning  education 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  and  to  the  members  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature. 
A  check  of  the  members  of  the  State  Legislature  indicates  that  they  have  received 
more  telegrams  and  letters  on  education  legislation  than  on  all  other  legislation 
combined. 
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Minimum  $2200, 
Bonus  Extended; 
You’ve  ’Ad  It 

The  1949  Legislature  adjourned  sine 
die  on  April  8.  Of  11  measures 
sponsored  by  the  NJEA  and  strongly 
supported  by  friends  of  education 
throughout  the  State,  it  enacted  two. 

These  were  A-64.  the  minimum 
salary  bill,  and  A-184,  to  extend  the 
right  of  local  governments  to  pay  cost- 
of-living  bonuses.  Both  were  amended 
downward  by  the  Senate  before  final 
action.  The  minimum  was  changed 
from  $2500  to  $22(K),  and  the  bonus 
extender  does  not  permit  bonus  pay¬ 
ments  to  employees  receiving  over 
85,000. 

The  Senate  was  the  graveyard  for 
many  other  measures.  The  Assembly 
unanimously  passed  A-95.  the  bill  to 
change  the  method  of  selecting  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  A-179,  to 
admit  school  secretaries  to  the  Teachers 
Pension  Fund;  and  A-286,  the  Com¬ 
plete  Pension  Plan  bill.  None  of  these 
were  permitted  to  come  to  a  vote  in 
the  Senate,  despite  the  fact  that  enough 
votes  to  pass  them  were  available  on 
the  floor. 

They  were  held  in  majority  caucus 
by  a  caucus  rule  that  no  bill  would  be 
let  out  unless  enough  Republican  votes 
were  available  to  pass  it.  A  group  of 
five  Republican  senators  were  blamed 
by  the  political  watchers  for  the 
failure  of  A-286. 

The  Senators  who  blocked  A-286 — 
they  themselves  indicated  their  position 
to  members  of  the  NJEA  Legislative 
Committee — were  Senators  Van  Als- 
tyne  (Bergen  I  ;  Bodine  (Hunterdon): 
Young  (Morris)  ;  Summerill  (Salem!  ; 
and  Littell  (Sussex). 

None  of  the  NJEA  bills  which 
originated  in  the  Senate  ever  came  to  a 
vote.  This  included  the  State  Aid  bill, 
S-145,  and  two  pension  bills.  S-96  and 
S-97.  These  were  to  add  a  fifth  option 
for  retiring  teachers  and  to  give 
teacher  representation  on  the  Pension 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Legislature. 

Three  NJEA  bills  died  a-borning  in 
the  Assembly.  These  were  A-20(),  on 
city  school  budget  limitations:  A-2L5, 
to  remove  residence  discriminations 
against  teachers;  and  A-2.55,  to 
clarify  the  status  of  teachers  under 
civil  service. 

Even  Governor  Driscoll  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  1949  Senate  “left 
undone  those  things  that  might  have 
been  done  and  did  those  things  that 
well  might  not  have  been  done.”  Some 
citizens,  harking  back  to  President 
Truman’s  strictures  on  the  last 
Congress,  were  referring  to  this  as  the 
“8()th  Legislature.” 


Sauce  for  the  Gander 

Failure  to  liberalize  the  Teachers 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  was  not 
the  result  of  a  blanket  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  1949  Senate.  At  its 
closing  session  the  Senate  voted 
unanimously  for  A-315,  a  bill  to 
lower  the  retirement  age  for  police 
and  firemen.  Those  employed  before 
1944  could  retire  at  age  50,  after  23 
years  under  that  bill.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  police-firemen  group 
hope  eventually  to  permit  retire¬ 
ment  at  .50  after  20  years  service. 

The  Senate  and  Assembly  also 
passed  a  bill  setting  a  $22.50  mini¬ 
mum  salar\  for  all  police  and  paid 
firemen. 


Are  Busy  Planning 

1949  NJEA  Convention 

“Applying  Learnings  to  Life”  has 
been  selected  as  the  theme  of  the  1949 
NJEA  Convention,  which  will  be  held 
in  Atlantic  City  November  10-13.  The 
Traymore  Hotel  will  be  headquarters. 

A  committee  headed  by  Mazie  V. 
Scanlan  of  Atlantic  Cit\  is  already  at 
work  on  the  details  of  the  Convention, 
and  has  prttposed  a  number  of  im¬ 
provements  which  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  amounts  allowed  affiliated  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations  for  their  Satur¬ 
day  programs  will  be  increased  this 
year,  in  recognition  of  the  higher  cost 
of  practically  everything.  This  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  in  better  group  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  Convention  Dance  will  be  held, 
if  possible,  in  a  hotel  ballroom,  rather 
than  in  Convention  Hall. 

A  list  of  Atlantic  City  hotels  and 
their  rates  for  the  NJEA  Convention 
appears  on  page  339. 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  N.J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as- 
sistance  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


ACROSS  THE  DELAWARE 

(Special  to  the  Reviews 

Harrisburg,  April  14 — The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Legislature,  concluding  its  bi¬ 
ennial  session,  is  getting  readv  to 
increase  by  $9,(KK).()00  the  $19.5.'(XK),- 
(MX)  state  education  appropriation 
recommended  by  Governor  Duff  for 
the  1949-51  biennium. 

This  would  provide  an  immediate 
increase  of  S2(X)  in  salary  to  all 
teachers  not  reaching  the  maximum 
salary  during  the  coming  year.  Teach¬ 
ers  holding  a  standard  certificate  and 
earning  a  starting  salary  of  $2.0(X) 
get  $2(X)  increases  annually  for  seven 
years  to  a  maximum  of  $3,400.  Those 
with  a  B.  A.  go  to  $.3.8(X)  in  nine  years, 
those  with  M.A.’s  from  $22(X)  to  S4.0(X) 
in  nine  years.  These  are  the  minimums 
set  by  the  State. 

The  Legislature  has  passed  bills  to 
liberalize  the  teacher  retirement  system 
so  that  Pennsylvania  teachers  can  re¬ 
tire  after  35  years  on  half-pay.  An 
estimated  i>.l()0  teachers  now  retired 
would  also  benefit  by  a  bill  which  in¬ 
creases  their  annual  retirement  income 
to  .$1.2(X)  after  40  years  of  service, 
with  proportional  amounts  for  service 
less  than  40  years. 


Approve  Federal  Aid; 
Sponsor  Health  Bill 

Senate  action  on  the  Federal  Aid 
bill  (S-246)  is  expected  in  late  April 
or  early  May.  On  March  18  it  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

In  the  meantime  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Education  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  start  hearings  on  the  whole 
subject  of  federal  aid.  Passage  of 
federal  aid  legislation  this  year  is 
being  freely  predicted  by  Washington 
observers. 

Along  with  the  S-246,  the  Senate 
will  consider  a  bill  known  as  the 
National  School  Health  Services  Act  of 
1949,  also  sponsored  on  a  bi-partisan 
basis.  Efforts  were  made  to  attach  this 
as  a  rider  on  the  Federal  Aid  bill,  but 
it  was  finally  made  a  companion 
measure. 

The  Health  Act  would  appropriate 
$35,(XX),(XX)  a  year,  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  children  and  wealth,  with  the 
poorer  states  receiving  larger  amounts 
per  child.  The  states  must  match 
federal  funds,  up  to  25-.50%  according 
to  wealth.  States  would  submit  plans 
for  medical  and  dental  examinations 
for  public  and  non-public  school 
children,  provide  for  treatment  when 
parents  are  unable  to  provide  it.  and 
have  programs  for  the  prevention  of 
physical  and  mental  defects  and 
conditions. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Sabbatical  Leave  Policies  itiN.  J. 


Thin  is  a  sammuo'  of  a  study  by  the  Research  Division 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  Copies  of 
the  complete  study,  detailing  the  provisions  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  districts,  are  available  from  the  Association,  200 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Fourteen  New  Jersey  school  dis¬ 
tricts  grant  sabbatical  leaves.  A 
survey  of  sabbatical  leaves  in  New 
Jersey  has  just  been  completed  by  the 
Research  Division  of  the  NJEA.  It 
was  made  in  compliance  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  by  the  Salary  Committee 
that  facts  about  sabbatical  leave  in  the 
State  be  gathered  and  given  publicity. 

The  “good  14”  are  Bayonne,  East 
Orange,  Elizabeth,  Hackensack,  Hardy- 
ston,  Irvington,  Jersey  City,  Newark, 
Orange,  Passaic,  South  Orange-Maple- 
wood,  Trenton.  Weehawken.  and  West 
New  York.  All  but  two  of  these  are  in 
the  wealthiest  2.5  per  cent  of  the  school 
districts,  measured  by  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  per  resident  pupil  enrolled. 

From  a  study  of  the  practices  in 
these  14  school  districts,  the  following 
conclusions  are  drawn: 

School  districts  granting  sabbatical 
leaves  offer  them,  in  general,  to  both 
teachers  and  administrators.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  that  the  Superintendent 
does  not  have  the  sabbatical  leave 
privilege. 

The  tendency  is  to  pay  personnel  on 
sabbatical  leave  half  the  salary  they 
would  have  received  on  their  regular 
school  jobs.  Hackensack,  however, 
will  pay  full  salary  if  the  sabbatical 
leave  is  for  only  one  semester. 

In  Weebawken  there  is  a  definite 
relationship  between  sick  leave  and 
sabbatical  leave.  Each  year  a  teacher 
is  allowed  10  days  absence  at  full  pay. 
Unused  leave  accumulates,  and  when 
a  teacher  has  accumulated  90  days,  he 
can  take  a  sabbatical  leave  for  five 
months  for  travel  or  study.  It  carries 
full  pay. 

The  school  districts  indicate  that  time 
for  professional  study  and  travel  are 
the  most  important  reasons  for  grant¬ 
ing  sabbatical  leaves.  Study,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  travel,  seem  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  districts  than  leaves 
granted  for  rest  and  health.  In 
Trenton,  for  example,  school  personnel 
are  required  to  have  only  10  years  of 
previous  experience  before  obtaining 
a  sabbatical  leave  for  study  and 
travel;  twenty  years  are  required  for  a 
sabbatical  leave  for  health  or  rest. 

The  districts  are  fairly  even  divided 
upon  the  question  of  whether  personnel 
granted  leave  should  or  should  not 
agree  to  serve  in  the  school  system  at 
the  termination  of  the  leave.  The  same 
division  is  evident  on  whether  reports 
are  required  at  the  end  of  sabbatical 
leaves. 


Sabbatical  leave,  says  the  study, 
means  literally  a  period  of  rest  from 
labor.  In  school  practice  it  means  the 
granting  to  school  personnel  of  a 
rather  long  time  in  which  to  study,  rest 
or  travel  free  from  the  duties  of  the 
classroom. 

It  should  not  be  confused  with 
leaves  granted  for  sickness,  religious 
holidays,  or  maternity  purposes.  Each 
of  these  leaves  is  granted  for  a  specific 
purpose  and  for  comparatively  short 
periods  of  time.  Sabbatical  leaves,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  granted  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  and  for  longer 
periods  of  time. 

They  should  not  lie  looked  upon  as 
concessions  granted  school  personnel. 
On  the  contrary  a  sabbatical  leave  is 
generally  considered  a  device  to  im¬ 
prove  teaching  and  to  make  for  better 
education  for  boys  and  girls. 


There  is  no  state- wide  sabbatical 
leave  law  in  New  Jersey.  Each  local 
board  determines  its  own  policy.  A 
bill  proposing  to  make  sabbatical 
leaves  mandatory  was  introduced  into 
the  Assembly  in  1938.  It  did  not  pass. 
Nine  other  states  do  have  sabbatical 
leave  laws;  they  are  Alabama,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Florida,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Elementary  Teachers 

Better  Pay  Position 

The  improved  status  of  elementary 
classroom  teachers,  with  relation  to 
other  groups  within  school  systems,  is 
reflected  in  the  April  1949  Research 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  NEA’s 
studies  of  the  salaries  and  salary 
schedules  of  city  school  systems.  As 
usual  a  series  of  special  salary  tabula¬ 
tions  giving  detailed  information  on 
the  cities  studied  are  available.  Also 
available  are  collections  of  salary 
schedules  from  cities  of  comparable 


Polio-  yo44/i  /inea 

Avoid  crowds  and  new’  contacts  in  trains,  buses  or  boats,  if  possible; 
avoid  crowded  places  where  you  may  be  close  to  another’s  breath 
or  cough. 

Avoid  over-fatigue,  too  active  play,  late  hours,  worry,  irregular  living 
schedules  may  invite  a  more  serious  form  of  the  disease. 

Avoid  swinuning  in  water  which  has  not  been  declared  safe  by  your 
health  department. 

Avoid  chilling.  Take  off  wet  clothes  and  shoes  at  once.  Keep  dry  shoes, 
sweaters,  blankets  and  coats  handy  for  sudden  weather  changes. 

Keep  clean.  Wash  hands  after  going  to  toilet  and  before  eating.  Keep 
food  covered  and  free  from  flies  and  other  insects.  Burn  or  bury 
garbage  not  tightly  covered.  Avoid  using  another’s  pencil,  handker¬ 
chief,  utensil  or  food  touched  by  soiled  hands. 

2uicU  /Iciion  Mcuf  P'leoeMt  C>uf»fdu*^ 

Call  Your  Doctor  at  once  if  there  are  symptoms  of  headache,  nausea, 
upset  stomach,  muscle  soreness  or  stiffness,  or  unexplained  fever. 

Take  His  Advice  if  he  orders  hospital  care;  early  diagnosis  and  prompt 
treatment  are  important  and  may  prevent  crippling. 

Consult  Your  Chapter  of  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  for  help.  Your  Chapter  (see  local  telephone  book  or 
health  department  for  address)  is  prepared  to  pay  that  part  of  the 
cost  of  care  and  treatment  you  cannot  meet — including  transportation, 
after-care  and  such  aids  as  wheel  chairs,  braces  and  other  orthopedic 
equipment.  This  service  is  made  possible  by  the  March  of  Dimes. 

Remember,  facts  fight  fears.  Half  or  more  of  those  having  the  disease 
show  no  after-effects;  another  fourth  recover  with  very  slight  crippling. 
A  happy  state  of  mind  tends  toward  health  and  recovery.  Don’t  let 
your  anxiety  or  fear  reach  your  children.  Your  confidence  makes 
things  easier  for  you  and  for  others. 

The  Review  publishes  this  statement  at  the  request  of  the  National 

Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis.  Teachers  are  asked  to  see  that  it 

reaches  parents. 

- Cut  out  and  keep  for  reference - 
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7^  SuMtUii  Sc^mI 


Jackson  Township  —  with  minimum  resources  —  has  one 
of  the  few  new  school  buildings  in  full  operation  in  New 
Jersey.  Spirit  makes  an  inexpensive  structure  a  place 
where  Ocean  County  boys  and  girls  get  a  better  education. 


To  KNOW  ABOUT  Switlik  School,  you  have  to  know  about  Jackson  Township. 

It  is  worth  learning  something  about  both  of  them.  For  Switlik  School  is 
important  as  a  trend ;  whether  the  trend  is  good  or  not  is  another  problem.  And 
Jackson  Township  is  important,  too;  it  is  typical  of  some  of  the  problems  which 
New  Jersey  still  has  to  face  in  state  aid  for  the  education  of  its  children. 

I  first  heard  about  Jackson  Township  in  Ocean  County  hack  in  the  mid-30’s. 
It  was  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  poorest  townships  in  the  State,  and  in 
those  depression  days,  it  was  having  serious  financial  difficulties.  There  were 
payless  paydays  for  its  teachers  and  all  the  other  problems  that  went  with 
inability  to  collect  any  taxes  at  all  on  relatively  worthless  stretches  of  sand  and 
scrub  pine.  "■  -- 


It  is  still  one  of  the  largest  townships 
in  the  State — just  over  100  square 
miles — about  the  size  of  Union  County 
or  twice  as  large  as  Hudson.  It  is 
still  largely  sand  and  scrub  pine  typical 
of  the  Jersey  pine  belt;  Jackson  is  just 
north  of  Lakehurst  and  west  of 
Lakewood. 

It  is  still  poor  by  almost  any  standard 
you  want  to  use.  Its  100  square  miles 
provide  less  than  S1,000.(KX)  in  ra tables 
on  which  to  levy  taxes — ^Union  County, 
by  contrast,  has  ratables  of  more  than 
half  a  billion.  In  1946-47,  Jackson’s 
ratables  provided  $1860  for  each 
Jackson  school  child,  barely  a  quarter 
of  the  average  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 
Even  in  1947  tax  collections  there 
were  only  78%;  ten  years  ago  they 
were  36%. 

The  township  has  virtually  no  in¬ 
dustries;  there  are  a  few  cranberry' 
bogs  and  a  few  poultry  farms,  but  in 
the  main  its  taxpayers  are  people  who 


have  their  homes  there.  There  were 
2,1.53  of  them  in  1940;  there  are  quite 
a  few  more  now.  They  live  there 
because  it  is  cheap;  most  of  them 
travel  to  their  work  in  Perth  Amboy, 
Hightstown,  Freehold.  Fort  Dix,  and 
Lakehurst. 

CONSOUDATION 

Until  Switlik  School  was  built, 
Jackson  had  four  schools— at  Cass- 
ville,  Whitesville,  Hyson  and  Pleasant 
Grove.  These  were  two  and  three 
room  buildings,  and  even  then  many 
pupils  were  transported.  Then,  in 
1936,  the  Whitesville  School  burned. 
Temporarily  the  pupils  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  Lakewood,  but  the  township 
faced  a  crisis.  The  numbers  of  pupils 
were  steadily  increasing — a  25%  in¬ 
crease  in  five  years.  Pleasant  Grove 
had  to  supplement  its  thr»*e  rooms  by 
using  the  church  hall  for  classes. 


Consolidation  had  long  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Jackson,  despite  the  normal 
reluctance  of  conservative,  rural  com¬ 
munities  to  lose  their  schools.  The 
new  residents  were  more  receptive  to 
the  idea,  and  the  county  superintend¬ 
ent  and  helping  teachers  kept  pointing 
out  the  fwssible  benefits.  Stanley 
Switlik,  Trenton  parachute  manu¬ 
facturer,  leading  local  resident  and 
landowner,  offered  financial  aid,  and 
the  Township  Committee  turned  over 
to  the  Board  of  Education  a  160  acre 
tract  about  two  miles  from  Cassville. 
Finally  there  was  substantial  agree¬ 
ment,  and  an  architect  was  asked  to 
draw  plans  for  an  eight  room  building, 
with  lunchroom  and  auditorium. 

That  was  just  at  the  time  when 
building  costs  were  zooming,  however. 
When  the  plans  were  drawn  and  bids 
were  in,  the  Board  faced  the  bad  news. 
The  proposed  school  would  cost  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars.  That  for  Jackson 
was  a  prohibitive  figure.  Regretfully 
the  Board  discarded  the  plans  and 
paid  off  their  architect. 

Mr.  Switlik  then  called  in  his  own 
architects,  Hankin  and  Stull  of  Trenton. 
They  faced,  realistically,  the  problem 
of  building,  not  an  ideal  school,  but 
the  kind  of  school  Jackson  Towmship 
could  afford.  That  is  the  school  that 
sits  down  in  the  pine  woods  today, 
housing  some  412  pupils  of  which  402 
are  transported.  Furnished,  it  cost 
$210,000  ($.72  per  cubic  foot),  of 
which  Mr.  Switlik  contributed  some 
$7.5,000. 


LINES  OF  WINDOWS 

It  is  an  interesting  school,  doing  an 
important  job,  and  its  story  is  worth 
telling. 

It  consists  of  twelve  classrooms,  an 
office,  a  teachers’  room,  lunchroom  and 
kitchen,  and  lavatories,  all  arranged 
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on  one  floor  in  an  L-shape.  The 
“cavity”  walls,  inside  and  out,  are  of 
cement  blocks  (technically  “way-light 
aggregate  blocks”),  two  blocks  thick 
with  air  insulation  in  between.  Out¬ 
side,  however,  you  seem  to  see  only 
windows,  which  run  in  an  unbroken 
line  the  length  of  the  building.  It  is 
characteristic  of  this  building  that 
there  are  no  breaks  in  its  line;  say  the 
architects  “breaks  increase  cost.” 

The  inside  walls  are  the  cement 
blocks,  but  they  have  been  painted  in 
pleasant  pastel  colors,  green  in  some 
rooms,  blue  in  others.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  decoration  and  ornament.  The 
“blackboards”  are  of  colored  composi¬ 
tion  material,  and  each  room  has 
liberal  bulletin  board  space.  The  rooms 
have  modern  movable  furniture,  but 
almost  no  storage  or  closet  space. 
Lockers  are  provided  for  coats  and 
hats,  filing  cabinets  have  been  bought, 
and  book  shelves  improvised.  The 
classrooms  are  31  x  22  feet,  not  large; 
one  which  has  46  pupils  is  really 
crowded. 

Judged  by  the  standards  of  modern 
city  schools,  it  is  not  impressive. 
Neither  is  it  impressive  in  the  light  of 
the  best  thinking  about  school  build¬ 
ings,  in  the  1949  AASA  yearbook,  for 
instance. 


the  Township  for  some  20  years, 
though  she  began  her  teaching  in 
Union  City  and  Jersey  City.  She  is  a 
pleasant-faced,  quiet-voiced,  comfort¬ 
able  person,  who  can  do  three  things 
at  once  without  getting  excited. 

She  needs  to  be.  It  was  not  possible, 
within  the  building  budget,  to  provide 
any  “extra”  rooms,  and  the  principal’s 
office  serves  a  multitude  of  purposes. 
Health  examinations,  teachers’  lunch 
room,  supply  issues,  club  meetings — 
there  is  something  going  on  there  all 
the  time.  Next  year,  it  will  be  worse, 
since  the  increasing  enrollment  will 
force  the  use  of  the  “teachers’  room” 
as  a  small  supplementary  classroom. 

The  school  is  already  straining  at 
the  seams.  Says  Mrs.  Holman  sadly, 
“Every  time  we  transfer  two  pupils  out, 
we  get  six  in.” 

COMMUNITY  INTEREST 

Meanwhile  the  “teachers’  ”  room  is 
a  combined  storeroom  and  conununity 
center.  The  interest  of  Jackson  Town¬ 
ship  in  its  new  school  is  something  to 
see  and  remember.  Every  table  and 
bench  in  the  large  lunchroom  was 
made  by  the  fathers;  the  mothers  are 
making  draperies  for  the  cafeteria- 


auditorium  out  of  excess  parachute 
materials  contributed  by  Mr.  Switlik. 

The  four  parent-teacher  groups  of 
the  former  schools  have  merged  suc¬ 
cessfully  into  one  big  enthusiastic 
group.  Each  brought  to  the  new 
school  whatever  was  usable  from  its 
former  building.  Thus  one  room  has 
a  radio,  another  a  victrola,  and  a 
third  a  piano.  Whatever  could  not  be 
used — old  lunchroom  equipment,  for 
example — was  sold  and  the  money  used 
to  equip  the  new  kitchen  and  lunch¬ 
room.  The  kitchen,  though  small,  has 
complete  modern  equipment.  The 
PTAs  pooled  their  resources  to  make 
it  good.  Under  the  care  of  the  five 
women  who  came  from  the  former 
schools,  the  kitchen  gleams  and  glis¬ 
tens.  Despite  a  lack  of  storage  space, 
it  serves  a  standard  lunch  to  every  one 
of  the  412  pupils;  even  the  10  who 
walk  to  school  stay  for  lunch.  The 
lunch  is  supplemented  by  orange  juice 
and  milk  served  in  the  classrooms  in 
mid-morning. 

The  lunchroom  itself  seats  about 
200.  It  is  a  bright,  attractive  room 
which  also  serves  as  a  music  room, 
community  center  and  board  room. 
They  are  already  planning  to  build  a 
small  stage  in  it,  even  though  the  stage 
will  have  to  hold  benches  and  tables 
when  lunch  is  servedt  The  kitchen  and 
lunchroom  have  their  own  entrance, 
and  can  be  shut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  school. 

NATURE  STUDY 

What  goes  on  in  the  classroom  is 
much  the  same  as  what  goes  on  in  your 
own.  Since  this  is  their  first  year  in 
the  new  building,  many  of  the  classes 
are  still  adjusting  to  conditions — they 


(Left)  The  Kindergarten  at  Switlik 
School  is  a  bright,  attractive  room,  with 
doors  opening  directly  to  a  special  play 
area. 

( Below  I  Each  boy  in  the  upper  grades 
has  his  own  assigned  area  in  the  woodland, 
where  he  can  apply  conservation  techniques 
ajid  study  nature. 


I  But  for  Jackson  Township  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  tremendous  advance  over  what 
it  has  had.  It  is  the  pride  and  interest 
of  the  whole  township — a  source  of 
I  unification  and  a  means  of  building  a 
I  better  conununity  spirit.  And  in  it,  the 
H  children  of  Jackson  Township  are 
getting  a  better  education  than  they 
have  ever  had,  or  would  be  getting 
without  it 

FUIX-TIME  PRINCIPAL 
With  the  building  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  school,  the  Jackson  board  of 
education  put  on  a  full-time  principal. 
A  good  bit  of  the  Switlik  School  lies 
in  the  ‘personality  of  Mrs.  Lucy  N. 
Holman.  Mrs.  Holman  has  lived  in 
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are  making  improvements,  building 
bookshelves,  learning  to  operate  under 
new  conditions.  The  teachers  are  a 
loyal,  enthusiastic  group,  despite  some 
salaries  painfully  close  to  the  State 
minimum.  Many  of  the  teachers  are 
local;  most  are  young. 

Perhaps  we  should  single  out  Mrs. 
Van  Hise,  however,  who  is  nearing 
retirement  after  a  long  teaching  career 
in  Jackson  Towmship.  Mrs.  Van  Hise 
has  always  been  a  nature  lover,  and 
has  given  her  classes  her  own  en¬ 
thusiasm.  In  the  old  Cassville  School 
there  were  trees  right  outside  her 
window  where  she  and  her  pupils  could 
watch  and  study  the  birds.  In  the  new' 
school  she  misses  that,  but  there  are 
other  advantages. 

The  160  acre  tract  offers  unlimited 
possibilities  for  nature  study  on  a 
larger  scale.  Right  now,  to  be  sure,  the 
land  close  to  the  school  is  a  grassless, 
unlandscaped  plot.  That  is  a  major 
project  for  the  whole  township,  but 
especially  for  the  younger  pupils. 
They  spend  much  of  their  free  time  in 
picking  up  the  loose  stones  and  debris. 
Citizens  are  contributing  machinerv 
and  labor  for  grading,  and  eventually 
there  will  be  money  for  grass  seed. 

A  GOOD  PLACE 

But  most  of  the  lt)0  acres  is  wood¬ 
land.  with  a  stream  running  through  it. 
There  Mrs.  \  an  Hise  has  a  much 
larger  though  more  remote — bird 
observation  center.  There,  too,  Mr. 
Kidd,  the  county  4H  Club  agent,  is 
helping  the  pupils  lay  out  nature  trails, 
build  picnic  grounds,  and  set  up  indi¬ 
vidual  forestry  and  garden  plots. 
Switlik  School  is  sending  its  roots 
deep. 

As  we  said  at  the  beginning.  Switlik 
School  as  a  building — would  seem  a 
pretty  poor  thing  to  Montclair  or 
Trenton.  But  for  Jackson  Township 
it  is  a  tremendous  advance  over  what 
it  has  had.  It  was  built  within  the 
limited  financial  resources  of  the  Town¬ 
ship  and  the  people  who  live  there  are 
justly  proud  of  it.  Carl  M.  Bair. 
County  Superintendent,  points  out. 
“Vt  ith  the  building  problems  in  many 
districts  of  the  State  and  the  steady 
increase  in  school  enrollments,  this 
may  represent  an  inevitable  trend  for 
many  districts,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.” 

And  Switlik  School — as  a  school — is 
a  very  good  place  indeed.  You  can 
feel  education  going  on  inside  its  walls 
and  in  the  woods  behind  it,  and  in  the 
Township  all  around  it.  Not  only  the 
pupils,  but  their  parents  and  all  citizens 
are  living  a  better  life  because  it  is 
there.  When  that  happens,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  colonial  brick  and 
painted  cement  blocks  is  unimportant. 


Instruction  and  Recreation 

A  Summer  Program  Can  Offer  Both 
By  KEJSISETH  A.  W  OOLF 

Wayne  Township* 


ONE  OF  THE  most  promising  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Wayne  Township 
Public  Schools  is  the  summer  educa¬ 
tional  program  instituted  in  1947.  The 
program  combines  recreation  with 
instruction  in  the  basic  tool  subjects. 
The  recreational  program  is  carried 
on  for  a  ten  week  period — from  the 
time  school  closes  until  the  end  of 
August,  while  the  summer  school 
begins  one  week  after  the  close  of 
school  and  lasts  for  five  weeks. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

The  summer  school  program  was 
developed  as  a  partial  answer  to  over¬ 
crowded  classes  in  the  regular  day 
school.  The  school  is  open  to  all 
students  and  is  operated  on  a  success 
rather  than  a  failure  philosophy.  Its 
aim  is  to  strengthen  the  children’s  self 
confidence  in  the  mastery  of  the  basic 
tool  subjects.  ChildiCn  are  taken  at 
the  level  where  they  are  achieving  and 
helped  from  that  point.  Groups  are 
kept  small  and  individual  attention 
is  given.  Instruction  is  offered  in 
reading,  arithmetic.  Knglish.  and 
spelling.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
children  were  in  attendance  at  the 
school  last  summer  and  all  but  eight 
finished  the  session. 

School  is  open  from  <5:30  to  noon, 
including  Saturdays.  A  balanced  pro¬ 
gram  is  maintained  by  including 
recreational  activities,  such  as  arts 
and  crafts.  playgn>und  activities,  and 
motion  pictures. 


RECREATIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  recreational  program  is  the 
more  colorful  part  of  the  summer  pro¬ 
gram.  Activities  include  swimming, 
archery,  arts  and  crafts,  badminton, 
volley  ball,  baseball,  softball,  movies, 
bus  excursions  and  family  picnics. 

The  program  ojrerates  on  an  area 
basis  due  to  the  size  of  the  township. 
Activities  are  carried  on  in  Mountain 
View,  Packanack  Lake.  Pines  Lake. 
Pompton  Falls.  Preakness  and  Wayne. 
Since  excellent  swimming  facilities  are 
located  in  each  of  these  areas,  special 
emphasis  is  given  to  sw  imming.  Pack¬ 
anack  Lake  and  Pines  Lake  make 
private  beach  facilities  available. 

The  swimming  program  is  climaxed 
by  a  Township  “Swimming  Meet”.  The 


purpose  of  the  meet  is  to  develop 
interest  in  swimming,  to  develop  swim¬ 
mers  for  A.A.U.  competition,  and  to 
demonstrate  skills  acquired  during  the 
summer.  Last  summer  a  special 
“Water  Show”  was  a  feature  in  which 
the  best  swimmers  in  the  North  Jersey 
Area  participated.  Demonstrations 
were  given  in  diving  and  formation 
sw'imming.  Red  Cross  activities  are 
also  a  part  of  the  program  and  stress 
is  placed  on  life  saving,  first  aid,  and 
safety. 

Next  to  swimming,  baseball  attracts 
the  greatest  interest.  Eleven  teams 
participated  in  two  leagues,  one  for 
the  younger  children  and  one  for  the 
older.  Medals  and  trophies  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  w  inning  teams  at  the  end 
of  the  summer. 

Excursions  also  prove  popular. 
This  past  summer  students  were  taken 
to  Bear  Mountain,  Yankee  Stadium, 
Ebbets  Field.  Polo  Grounds,  and  on  a 
swimming  and  deep  sea  fishing  trip  to 
the  shore.  An  attempt  is  made  to  find 
a  wide  range  of  activities  with  a  strong 
interest  and  appeal. 

ORGANIZATION 

'I'he  recreational  program  is  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  Wayne  Township 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Township 
Committee.  Each  contributes  $1,000 
toward  defraying  expenses.  The 
Board  of  Education  assumes  full 
responsibility  for  its  operation.  A  lay 
committee  of  citizens  from  the  various 
areas  of  the  Township  act  as  an  ad¬ 
visory  body  to  the  director.  The  pro¬ 
gram  last  year  was  directed  by  Lester 
Ricker,  physical  education  teacher, 
and  Marie  Frappolli.  Preakness  School 
principal. 

Educationally,  the  program  con¬ 
tributes  much  toward  developing 
children  mentally,  physically,  and 
socially.  As  such  it  makes  an  im- 
|)ortant  contribution  toward  meeting 
the  “whole  child”  concept  of  modem 
education. 

Juvenile  delincjuency  is  practically 
unknown  in  \^ayne  Township.  Police 
authorities  give  the  program  much 
credit  for  this. 


*  Mr.  Woolf  is  supervising  principal  of  the 
Wayne  Township  schools. 
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(lipp«*r  l.ffii  Arithnielir  in  the  Wayne 
TitHnship  ^u^lmer  program  iii  not  a  pun* 
i.'linient.  liul  an  opportunity,  mixed  in  with 
recreation. 


lUplier  Right)  ^  inner>  of  the  !iummer 
iirograni  ha:>ehall  competition  receive  their 
trophy. 


(('.enter)  .Archery  i> 
younger  generation. 


(Left)  Life-saving  classes  are  part  of  the 
emphasis  which  the  W'ayne  program  places 
on  swimming. 


Cooperation 


in 


Does  New  Jersey  now  have  continuity,  consistency,  and 
interdependence  in  English  instruction  in  high  school  and 
collie? 

Do  these  educational  institutions  work  as  teammates  in 
the  program  of  English  offered  the  young  people  of  our  State? 

Do  they  have  complementary  goals? 

Are  they  doing  the  hest  possible  joh  for  the  students? 


By  FRANK  M.  DURKEE 

Newark* 


To  EACH  OF  these  questions  the  answer 
is,  NO! 

In  a  survey  of  instructors  of  English 
in  the  Freshman  Course  in  twenty-two 
departments  of  English  in  New  Jersey 
colleges,  the  writer  secured  some 
definite  confirmation  of  the  lack  of 
articulation  of  instruction  in  high 
school  and  college.  Of  seventy-four 
instructors  who  replied  to  a  question¬ 
naire,  93  per  cent  stated  that  their 
students  did  not  come  to  them  ade¬ 
quately  prepared  for  college  English. 
And  in  interviews  with  twenty-six 
chairmen  of  departments  of  English  in 
New  Jersey  colleges,  80  per  cent  of 
the  chairmen  said  that  students  did 
not  have  sufiBcient  preparation  in 
punctuation  and  capitalization;  88  per 
cent,  that  students  were  weak  in 
vocabulary;  92  per  cent,  that  students 
were  unable  to  spell  competently;  and 
84  per  cent,  that  students  were  un¬ 
trained  in  the  organization  of  ideas 
in  writing. 

These  college  instructors  of  English 
stated  the  facts  as  they  find  them. 
They  made  no  alibis  for  themselves 
and  no  indictments  of  the  teachers  of 
high-school  English. 

They  were  alarmed,  however,  at  the 
lack  of  accomplishment  in  the  program 
in  English  both  in  high  school  and 
college.  They  were  alarmed  that  most 
English  instruction  does  not  seem  to 
be  getting  much  beyond  mechanics, 
while  there  is  so  little  evidence  of 
mastery  of  mechanics.  They  were 
alarmed  because  students  lack  the 
foundation  on  which  to  teach  “cogent 


thinking”  in  written  expression.  They 
were  alarmed  because  students  seem  to 
have  learned  so  little  in  twelve  years 
of  previous  education  in  English  that 
they  are  unable  to  accept  training  at 
an  advanced  level  in  the  Freshman 
Course  in  English. 

But  in  spite  of  their  alarm  at  the 
preparation  of  students,  these  college 
instructors  have  tried  to  find  the  level 
of  training  of  each  student  and  to  adapt 
instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  students. 
By  so  doing  they  have  been  able  to 
reduce  failure,  counting  withdrawals 
as  failures,  to  nine  per  cent.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  they  have  not  been  galvan¬ 
ized  into  cooperative  action  with  the 
high  schools. 


joint  efforts  of  all  teachers  of  English. 
At  present  joint  efforts  of  English 
teachers  are  impossible  because  of  lack 
of  organization.  The  New  Jersey 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  there¬ 
fore,  should  make  vigorous  efforts  to 
enroll  all  public  school  teachers  of 
English.  The  New  Jersey  college 
teachers  of  English  should  form  an 
organization  to  work  with  the  public 
school  organization.  Then  each  organ¬ 
ization  should  appoint  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  to  a  joint  committee 
on  articulation  of  English  instruction. 
This  type  of  committee  has  worked 
successfully  in  Michigan  and  Kansas, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  could  be  successful  in  New 
Jersey. 


BLAME  “THE  SYSTEM’ 


JOBS  FOR  COMMITTEE 


*  Dr.  Durkee,  an  English  teacher  experi¬ 
enced  at  both  the  high  school  and  college 
level,  is  Associate  Professor  of  English  at 
Newark  College  of  Engineering.  He  is  the 
author  of  an  unpublished  thesis  (in  Rutgers 
Library),  A  Study  of  Written  Composition 
in  the  Freshman  Course  in  English  in  the 
Colleges  of  New  Jersey,  June,  1948. 


In  effect,  these  college  instructors 
see  the  tremendous  problem  in  instruc¬ 
tion  in  English,  and  each  is,  almost 
pathetically,  trying  to  solve  the  problem 
himself.  These  instructors  did  not,  in 
general,  criticize  the  high-school 
teachers,  but  they  did  criticize  the 
high-school  system.  They  said,  “The 
high-school  system,  with  the  increasing 
use  of  objective  tests,  is  robbing  the 
student  of  much  opportunity  for 
organization  of  thought  in  writing. 
It  does  not  provide  for  adequate  main¬ 
tenance  of  language  skills  in  all  sub¬ 
jects.  It  burdens  each  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  with  too  many  students  and  too 
many  extracurricular  activities:  none 
can  give  proper  attention  to  written 
work.”  In  addition  to  the  defects  in 
the  high-school  system,  89  per  cent  of 
these  instructors  believed  that  co¬ 
operation  between  high  school  and 
college  is  unsatisfactory  and  con¬ 
tributory  to  the  problem  of  English 
instruction. 


What  could  this  committee  on 
articulation  of  instruction  in  English 
do? 


Now,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the 
problem  of  articulation  of  instruction 
in  English  can  be  solved  only  by  the 


First,  the  committee,  backed  by  the 
two  organizations,  could  promote  re¬ 
search  on  what  is  needed  for  an  arti¬ 
culated  program  of  English  instruction 
from  public  school  through  college. 

Second,  the  committee  could  seek 
agreement  upon  common  goals  of  in¬ 
struction  in  English  and  upon  what 
constitutes  adequate  preparation  for 
college  English.  Then  it  could  publish 
and  circulate  widely  the  information 
it  had  gathered.  There  is  good  pre¬ 
cedent  for  this  work  in  the  action  of  the 
Michigan  Committee  on  Articulation 
of  High-School  and  College  English, 
which  prepared  and  published  Prepara¬ 
tion  for  College  English  (Ann  Arbor: 
University  of  Michigan  Press,  1945). 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the 
Division  of  English  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  independent  of  other  colleges 
and  of  the  high  schools,  prepared  and 
published  English  in  College  in  1946, 
and  sent  copies  to  principals,  heads  of 
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English  departments,  and  guidance 
counsellors  in  New  Jersey.  Good  as 
this  effort  for  articulation  was,  it  lacked 
the  force  and  prestige  that  can  be 
supplied  only  by  joint  efforts  of  high 
school  and  college  working  through 
effective  organizations  and  joint  com¬ 
mittees.  Neither  the  college  nor  the 
high  school  is  in  a  position  to  pre¬ 
scribe,  but  both  are  in  a  position  to 
cooperate. 

TEACHER-LOAD 

Third,  the  committee  could  deter¬ 
mine  an  optimum  teacher-load  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  indicating  the  number  of  hours 
and  the  numlier  of  students  per  teacher 
l>er  week,  for  both  high  school  and 
college.  Then  both  organizations 
would  have  to  make  every  effort  to 
educate  the  public  and  school  officials 
to  the  value  of  the  committee’s  sug¬ 
gestion.  Surely  the  teachers  of  the  art 
of  communication  should  be  able  to 
use  their  skill  successfully  in  convinc¬ 
ing  the  public.  In  any  event,  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  suggestion  of  optimum  teacher¬ 
load  for  English  teachers,  recognizing 
the  ({uantity  of  written  work  an  English 
teacher  should  evaluate  carefully,  will 
find  support  in  the  action  of  some 
school  districts,  such  as  Bound  Brook, 
where  the  burden  of  the  English  teacher 
has  been  recognized  in  the  schedule  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Fourth,  the  committee  could  stress 
the  importance  of  each  public-school 
system  <leveIoping  an  integrated  pro¬ 
gram  of  English  instruction  from 
kindergarten  through  high  school  as 
part  of  a  program  of  articulation  of 


English.  Among  others,  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  type  of  program  may  be 
found  in  the  N’utley  Public  Schools, 
where  the  Director  of  English,  as 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
published,  in  1944,  a  Thirteen-Year 
Program  in  English. 

Fifth,  the  conunittee  could  work  for 
improvement  of  methods  of  teaching 
English.  It  could  foster  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  disseminate  results.  It  could 
advocate  appropriate  preparation  of 
teachers  of  English,  indicating  the 
proper  balance  between  methods 
courses  and  subject-matter  courses  for 
both  public  school  and  college  teachers. 
It  could  encourage  schools  of  educa- 
ti«)n,  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  school  officials,  and  heads  of 
departments  of  English  to  cooperate 
in  the  problem  of  teacher  training. 

Sixth,  the  committee  could  arrange 
for  the  exchange  of  high-school  and 
college  teachers,  to  bring  about  greater 
familiarity  with  mutual  problems. 

Seventh,  the  committee  could  estab¬ 
lish  at  one  of  the  colleges  an  English 
Clinic,  to  which  high-school  depart¬ 
ments  of  English  would  be  invited,  in 
turn,  to  submit  sets  of  corrected  papers 
for  criticism  and  comment.  This  plan 
has  been  used  successfully  at  the  I  Ad¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

In  short.  New  Jersey  can  have  an 
articulated  program  of  English  in¬ 
struction.  Wringing  of  hands,  lethargy, 
recrimination,  and  even  recognition  of 
the  problem  of  articulation  are  not 
enough.  It  is  time  for  energetic 
action  by  all  the  teachers  of  English. 


THE  MISTAKES  THEY  MAKE 

By  ROBERT  H.  BLOOM* 

Trenton 

A  high  school  faculty  backs  up  its  English  Department 
in  a  unified  attack  upon  the  most  conimon  speech  errors 


Members  of  the  English  department 
at  Trenton  Central  High  School, 
in  the  belief  that  a  command  of 
language  is  a  cardinal  aim  of  modern 
education,  have  compiled  thirteen  types 
of  speech  errors  most  frequendy  made 
by  their  pupils.  Using  this  list  as  a 
guide,  the  entire  high  school  faculty 
will  cooperate  in  improving  language 
habits. 

The  various  types  of  speech  'errors 
are  listed  below  in  the  order  of  their 
frequency,  along  with  specific  ex¬ 
ample^  of  each  kind.  Misties  involv¬ 
ing  verb  forms  and  pronoun  case 


forms  are  made  most  often,  with  the 
use  of  double  negative  trailing  closely 
after. 

The  oral  English  errors  most  prev¬ 
alent  in  Trenton  High  School  are  the 
following : 

Verb  forms:  I  seen  him.  I  should  of 
gone.  He  had  went  home.  Was  you 
there?  She  coulda  went.  I  sees  him 
coming,  so  I  runs.  He  laid  down  to  rest. 
(All  forms  of  LIE  and  LAY.)  Mary  sets 
here.  (All  forms  of  SIT  and  SET.) 

Pronoun  case  forms:  Who  do  you 
want?  It’s  me.  Where’s  me  hat?  They 
hurt  theirselves.  Us  fellows  went  early. 

Double  negatives:  I  don’t  never  go 


there.  He  hasn’t  no  book.  I  ain’t  done 
nothing. 

Dliteracies:  ain’t,  youse,  hisself, 

yourn,  mine’s,  yeah,  nope,  nohow,  guys, 
let’s  us  (for  LET’S),  an  awful  lot,  any¬ 
wheres. 

Mispronunciations:  goin’  (dropping 
final  consonants),  swimmin’,  tryinga 
(adding  A  or  K  after  ING),  th  sounds 
— “dis",  “feme”,  “dat”,  “dose”,  “wid”, 
“dey”;  kin  for  can,  git  for  get,  saze  for 
says,  libbery  for  library,  muniCIPal  for 
municipal,  genueyne  for  genuine,  ex¬ 
cape  for  escape,  attackted  for  attacked, 
et  for  ate,  steady  for  study,  mischievious 
for  mischievous,  labatory  for  laboratory, 
athalete  for  athlete,  axed  for  asked, 
then  for  than,  except  for  accept,  for¬ 
mally  for  formerly,  pitcher  for  picture. 

Redundant  expressions:  Where'  is  it 
at?  That  there  book  is  good.  He  bor¬ 
rowed  it  off  of  me.  My  mother  she  likes 
to  go  to  the  movies.  We  met  up  with 
him  at  Bradley  Beach. 

Agreement  of  subject  and  verb:  He 
don’t  care.  One  of  the  books  were  torn. 
You  was  there.  Everyone  did  their  best. 
(Also  EVERYBODY,  EACH,  EITHER, 
NEITHER.) 

Double  and  faulty  comparatives:  He 
talks  more  better  than  you.  This  one 
is  worser.  She  is  the  tallest  of  the  two 
sisters. 

Overworked  and  faulty  connectives: 
and,  so,  and  so,  uh,  ah. 

Confusion  of  adjectives  and  adverbs: 
He  plays  ball  good.  It  was  a  real  good 
picture.  I  feel  badly. 

Confusion  of  certain  verbs  and  prepo¬ 
sitions:  I  should  have  stood  in  bed.  Can 
you  learn  me  this?  Can  Bill  come 
along?  Leave  us  not  argue.  He  walked 
in  the  room.  The  candy  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  all  of  us. 

Colloquial  adjectives:  lousy,  keen, 
neat,  swell,  grand,  sharp,  rotten,  nifty. 

Faulty  definitions:  is  where — Ex.  a 
monsoon  is  where  you  have  a  periodic 
wind;  is  when-  Ex.  Preclude  is  when 
you  put  a  barrier  before;  is  because — 
Ex.  The  reason  is  because  .  .  . 

Copies  of  thi.s  list  have  been  mimeo¬ 
graphed  and  distributed  to  every  pupil 
and  to  every  teacher,  whether  he 
teaches  English  or  not.  After  students 
have  been  given  a  few  weeks  in  which 
to  improve  their  speech  habits,  their 
use  of  oral  English  will  be  checked  by 
teachers  of  all  subjects  for  consistent 
violators.  These  pupils  will  then  be 
assigned  to  their  English  teachers  for 
clinical  work  until  their  speech  habits 
have  been  raised  to  acceptable 
standards. 

Parents  and  friends  of  the  students 
can  be  very  helpful  in  this  project  by 
pointing  out  in  a  friendly  way  errors 
in  speech  at  the  time  they  are  made. 
In  this  way  the  pupil  will  strive  for 
effective  use  of  language  not  only  in 
his  English  classroom,  but  in  every 
school  subject  and  at  home, 

*  Mr.  Bloom  teaches  English  at  Trenton 
Central  High  School.  With  him  on  the 
committee  are  Julie  Barata,  Martha  Col¬ 
lier,  Beatrice  Marotte,  Mrs.  Elsie  Saile, 
Walter  Cywinski,  and  Morris  E.  Midkiff. 
Arthur ,  S.  Hancock  is  head  of  Central’s 
English  Department. 
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Self-Evaluation  In  Writing 

By  GEORGE  C.  MALONE 
Asbury  Park* 


WE  HEAR  a  great  deal  these  days 
about  the  inability  of  boys  and 
girls  to  express  themselves  accurately 
and  effectively  in  writing.  Much  has 
been  written  likewise  on  how  this 
problem  can  be  met.  One  philosophy 
emphasizes  use  of  the  rule  and  then  the 
example,  while  the  other  philosophy  is 
based  entirely  on  the  theory  of  practice. 

Practice  alone  is  not  enough.  If  we 
want  critically  independent  writers, 
they  must  be  conversant  with  the  fun¬ 
damental  rules  which  govern  gram¬ 
matical  usage,  punctuation  and  form. 
These  are  the  tools  without  which  one 
cannot  express  himself  with  positive 
accuracy  and  effectiveness. 

By  the  time  a  pupil  reaches  the 
eighth  grade  he  should  have  a  fairly 
thorough  knowledge  of  these  rules,  so 
that  he  can  evaluate  his  own  efforts 
and  come  very  close  to  having  a 
mechanically  perfect  piece  of  writing. 
The  development  of  a  unique  or  indi¬ 


make  a  better  selection  of  words 
wherever  possible.  This  exercise  can 
become  an  interesting  game,  bringing 
great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  the 
student. 

Now  come  the  more  technical  aspects 
of  the  whole  problem.  The  pupil  asks 
himself  these  questions.  Is  my  paper 
arranged  in  logical,  well-organized 
paragraphs?  Are  all  statements  com¬ 
plete  and  meaningful?  Is  each  sen¬ 
tence  grammatically  correct?  Do  I 
have  adequate  and  correct  punctua¬ 
tion?  Filially,  is  there  a  better  way  I 
might  express  myself  in  any  sentence 
or  sentences? 


This  is  self-evaluation  in  writing. 
It  sounds  simple  enough,  doesn’t  it? 
But  how  many  do  it?  Yet  it  guaran¬ 
tees  results.  Boys  and  girls  of  average 
intelligence  have  in  this  plan  the  tools 
with  which  to  work.  Their  realization 
of  progress  and  success  will  be  genuine, 
and  they  will  be  stimulated  to  greater 
efforts  of  achievement. 

Certainly  one  learns  to  write  by 
writing.  But  while  a  pupil  will  write 
by  coercion  and  correct  indicated  mis¬ 
takes,  he  will  never  become  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  self-reliant,  accurate  and 
effective  writer  until  you  as  his  teacher, 
having  given  him  the  tools  with  which 
to  work,  put  him  on  his  own.  In  this 
way  and  only  in  this  way  can  we  hope 
for  success  in  the  written  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish  as  a  means  of  communication  to 
others. 


Paragraphs  For  Spelling 

By  OLIVE  G.  WILLIAMS 

Madison* 


vidual  style  is  rare,  but  of  course 
should  be  encouraged. 

What  plan  should  be  followed  to 
accomplish  these  objectives?  We  must 
assume,  first  of  all,  that  there  has  been 
a  background  of  experience  through 
the  grades  to  equip  boys  and  girls 
with  the  necessary  tools  to  accomplish 
our  objective  of  self-criticism.  Such 
a  background  would  include  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  form  and  substance  of 
the  various  vehicles  of  expression  such 
as  friendly  and  business  letters,  essays, 
narrative  and  expository  writing. 

No  esoteric  knowledge  of  grammar 
or  rhetoric  is  necessary,  but  a  clear 
understanding  of  agreement  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  verbs,  verb  forms,  cases  of 
nouns,  types  of  sentences,  fundamental 
rules  of  punctuation,  paragraphing  and 
the  major  forms  under  consideration 
are  indispensable  to  the  development  of 
literary  competence. 

The  first  draft  of  any  piece  of 
writing  should  be  regarded  as  a  work¬ 
sheet.  When  this  has  been  completed, 
the  pupil  asks  himself.  Have  I  violated 
any  of  the  accepted  practices?  If  so, 
he  must  make  these  corrections. 


IN  THE  TEACHING  of  spelling,  many 
techniques  have  been  developed,  tried 
and  advocated.  Teachers  have  been 
attempting  to  solve  the  conundrum  of 
teaching  correct  spelling  through 
various  teaching  techniques  and  we 
are  still  groping  toward  the  best  solu¬ 
tion.  The  various  types  of  organization 
of  the  subject  matter  in  this  field  have 
been  an  interesting  area  of  experi¬ 
mentation. 

After  years  of  teaching  and  being 
influenced  by  manuals,  conferences, 
lectures,  workbooks  and  various  organ¬ 
izations  concerned  with  spelling,  we 
are  ^  still  interested  in  the  same  objec¬ 
tive — correct  spelling  in  written  work. 
We  have  tried  and  are  still  using  the 
following  types  of  presentation  of 
material. 

(1)  Lists  of  words  developed  by 
group. 

(2)  Lists  of  words  troublesome  to 
individuals. 

(3)  Standardized  lists  of  words. 

(4)  Combinations  of  the  above. 

(5)  A  phonetic  list  (word  families, 
etc.) 


the  teachers.  The  following  program 
was  planned  and  has  been  tried  for 
two  years. 

On  Friday  the  teacher  and  pupils 
develop  a  paragraph  of  3  to  5  sentences 
on  some  pertinent  subject.  This  is 
their  spelling  lesson  for  the  following 
week.  The  teacher  guides  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  so  that  it  is  within  grade  level  and 
avoids  stilted  vocabulary  that  does 
not  present  accurate,  clear  and  inter¬ 
esting  thoughts.  Together,  the  teacher 
and  class  underline  the  words  that  need 
special  study. 

On  Monday  these  words  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  taught  and  drilled  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  A  quick  test  is  given  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  On  Tuesday  a  test  on  the  words 
in  column  is  given  to  determine  how 
much  is  remembered  and  which  words 
need  more  thought.  On  Wednesday 
the  paragraph  is  discussed  in  the 
morning  and  a  quick  test  is  given  in 
the  afternoon.  On  Thursday  the  test 
is  given  for  rating  purposes. 

Sometime  during  the  following  week 
in  an  English  period  the  group  is  asked 
to  write  3  to  5  sentences  on  some  topic 


Next,  Have  I  been  faithful  to  the 
requirements  of  the  particular  type  of 
writing  under  consideration?  If  it  is  a 
business  letter,  it  must  be  scrutinized 
for  accuracy  in  the  heading,  salutation, 
body  and  close.  After  the  pupil  is 
convinced  that  these  are  all  in  good 
order,  he  proceeds  to  the  following  step. 

With  h  is  worksheet  before  him  and 
his  dictionary  at  hand,  the  pupil  looks 
up  every  word  of  which  he  is  unsure 
to  verify  its  correct  spelling  and  to 

*  Mr.  Malone  is  principal  of  Bradley  School. 


(0)  W'ords  given  in  a  content  sen¬ 
tence  orally  and  the  special 
words  written  in  a  column. 

(7)  Words  given  in  content  sen¬ 
tences  or  written  in  the  sentence. 

(8)  Words  given  in  content  para¬ 
graphs  in  a  common  interest 
subject. 

The  first  seven  have  been  advocated 
for  many  years,  and  much  has  been 
written  about  them.  The  last  is  not  so 
commonly  known  or  used;  it  involves 
research  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 


that  had  been  previously  studied  in 
the  spelling  period.  This  is  an  added 
test  of  the  pupil’s  ability  to  remember, 
and  is  also  a  test  of  the  value  of  this 
spelling  method. 

As  a  result  of  this  method  of  organ¬ 
ization  children  can  write  words  cor¬ 
rectly  in  story  form  as  well  as  follow  a 
developed  thought.  They  realize  the 
value  of  correct  spelling  and  have  a 
standard  to  which  they  can  aspire. 

*  Miss  Williams  is  teaching  principal  at 
Green  Avenue  School,  Madison,  N.  J. 
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Consumer 

Education 

In 

New  Jersey 

By  DR.  ALFRED  C.  JE^SE^* 


KKCKNT  STLDV  of .  the  practices  of 
consumer  education  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  of  New  Jersey 
reveals  that  consumer  education  is 
gradually  finding  its  way  into  the 
secondary  school  curriculum. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  cooperating 
schools  report  the  inclusion  of  separate 
courses  of  consumer  education  in  their 
curricula.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the 
high  schools  participating  in  this  study 
teach  consumer  education  in  some 
I  manner.  While  there  appears  to  be  no 
I  standard  name  for  the  special  course, 
I  the  most  commonly  used  titles  for  the 

I  course  are  Consumer  Education,  Con¬ 
sumer  Economics,  Consumer  Problems, 
and  Consumer  Goods.  Fifty  percent  of 
the  schools  who  report  a  separate 
course  in  consumer  education  list  a 
special  instructor  for  the  course. 

Consumer  education  is  much  more 
prevalent  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
New  Jersey  as  correlated  units  or 
phases  of  existing  subject  matter.  The 
subject  matter  areas  with  which  con¬ 
sumer  education  is  related  in  order  of 
emphasis  in  each  are  as  follows:  busi¬ 
ness  education,  home  economics,  social 
studies,  mathematics,  science,  and  art. 
The  school  principals  approve  of  this 
curricular  correlation  although  they 
differ  slightly  with  respect  to  the 
degree  of  emphasis  on  consumer  train¬ 
ing  in  each  subject-matter  area. 


The  topics  or  units  of  consumer 
education  most  commonly  correlated 
in  existing  subject-matter  areas  in 
order  of  frequency  are  as  follows: 
insurance,  use  of  credit,  advertising, 
distribution,  money  management,  con¬ 
sumer  law,  production,  standards  and 
labels,  career  planning,  effective  shop¬ 
ping,  leisure  time,  and  health  invest¬ 
ment.  The  text  units  prepared  by  the 
Consumer  Education  Study  covering 
this  wide  range  of  consumer  education 
topics  are  considered  extremely 
valuable  by  the  participating  schools 
as  source  material  for  both  consumer 
courses  and  consumer  units  and/or 
phases  of  related  courses.  Fifty-one 
percent  of  the  cooperating  schools  are 
using  the  publications  of  the  Consumer 
Education  Study. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  obtained 
from  the  study  indicates  that  there 
may  be  a  state  of  indecision  on  the 
part  of  school  administrators  about 
curricular  organization  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  consumer  education.  The  ques¬ 
tion  that  seems  to  arise  is:  What  shall 
be  taught  and  what  methods  of  curri¬ 
cular  organization  and  of  instruction 
are  likely  to  prove  most  effective? 

To  answer  this  question,  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Education  Study  directs  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  group  of  its  publications 
known  as  the  Consumer  Education 
Series — a  sequence  of  teaching-learning 
units  addressed  directly  to  high  school 
students.**  The  selection  of  certain 
topics  and  problems  as  center  of  in¬ 
structional  organization  constitutes  a 
sort  of  definition  as  to  what  subject 


matter  is  most  important  and  how  it 
may  best  be  grouped  for  classroom 
purposes.  The  function  of  these  units 
is  to  provide  authentic  and  unbiased 
classroom  materials,  tested  for  teach¬ 
ability,  dedicated  neither  to  the  defense 
of  any  vested  interest  nor  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  any  specific  program  of 
social-economic  reform.  By  impartial 
explanation  of  issues  and  objective 
presentation  of  the  facts,  they  aim  to 
help  young  people  to  become  more 
intelligent,  more  effective,  and  more 
conscientious  consumers  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  system  in  which  they  live. 

In  addition,  the  monograph,  Con¬ 
sumer  Education  in  Your  School,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Consumer  Education 
Study,  is  devoted  wholly  to  the  purpose 
of  helping  a  school  staff  to  plan  such 
a  program  of  consumer  education  and 
put  it  into  effect.  An  article  entitled, 
“Bringing  Consumer  Education  into 
Action,”  based  upon  this  monograph, 
has  recently  been  distributed  to  every 
junior  and  senior  high  school  in  New 
Jersey.  This  is  a  plan  of  action  by 
which  a  school  staff  can  speedily 
analyze  their  needs  and  blueprint  a 
sound  working  program  of  consumer 
education. 


•  •  The  Modern  American  Consumer,  Learn¬ 
ing  to  Use  Advertising,  Time  on  Your 
Hands,  Investing  in  Yourself,  The  Con¬ 
sumer  and  the  Law,  Using  Standards  and 
Labels,  Managing  Your  Money,  Buying 
Insurance,  Using  Consumer  Credit,  Invest¬ 
ing  in  Your  Health,  and  Effective  Shop¬ 
ping.  Other  units  in  preparation  are: 
Distribution,  Frauds,  and  a  standard  Text¬ 
book. 


*  Dr.  Jensen  is  an  Associate  of  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Education  Study,  National  Asso- 
cia^on  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  a 
department  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 
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We  Care  For  Our  Own 

A  Utility  Oub  in  Ocean  City  High  School 
reconditions  sports  equipment  at  low  cost 
and  saves  school  large  sums  on  athletics 

By  HAROLD  A.  SHATERIAJS 
Ocean  City* 


It’s  called  the  Utility  Club  and  it’s 
alniust  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

In  1941,  at  Ocean  City  High  School, 
a  small  group  of  eight  boys  gathered 
under  the  direction  of  T.  John  Carey, 
physical  education  instructor  and 
coach,  to  recondition  athletic  equip¬ 
ment  and  perform  other  tasks  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  developing  program  of 
health  and  physical  education.  These 
boys  met  after  school  and  in  the 
evening,  as  work  required,  to  perform 
such  tasks  as  oiling  football  shoes, 
replacing  laces,  taking  inventory,  and 
stencilling  numbers  on  gym  uniforms. 
In  prior  years  from  $400  to  $700  had 
been  spent  for  reconditioning  equip¬ 
ment  at  commercial  concerns. 

In  the  fall  of  1946,  the  group  was 
officially  organized  as  Utility  Club. 
The  hoys  then  met  on  school  time 
twice  a  week,  during  the  activity 
period,  at  which  time  various  interest 
groups  were  meeting.  During  the 
school  year  a  group  of  forty  boys 
stencilled  numbers  on  all  intramural 
and  varsity  equipment,  and  also 
painted  a  great  deal  of  field  equip¬ 
ment.  The  only  varsity  equipment 
reconditioned  was  that  for  track.  The 
sponsors  of  the  club  learned  a  great 
deal  that  year,  foremost  of  which  was 
the  fact  that  the  club  was  too  large  for 
efficient  instruction  and  supervision. 


In  the  fall  of  1947,  the  department 
of  physical  education  was  reorganized 
in  several  respects.  The  Utility  Club 
was  then  limited  to  a  membership  of 
12  boys,  three  from  each  of  the  four 
high  school  grades.  During  the  same 
year  the  club  became  highly  organized 
as  regards  policy  and  method. 

Last  fall  about  90  boys  were  eager 
to  participate  in  the  program  by  giving 
a  minimum  of  90  minutes  of  service  a 
week,  with  an  additional  afternoon  or 
evening  a  week  during  periods  of  great 
activity.  However,  membership  re¬ 
mained  limited  to  12.  Special  activity 
in  the  gym  or  pool,  during  the  activity 
period  when  work  is  done  or  during  a 
lull  in  activity,  is  a  reward  available 
to  the  boys. 

Among  other  tasks  which  the  boys 
presently  perform  are  lining  athletic 
fields,  preparing  locations  for  track 
and  field  events,  storing  equipment, 
maintaining  inventory,  restringing 
tennis  racquets,  painting  various  items 
of  equipment,  laundering  garments  at 
a  self-service  laundry,  and  assisting 
managers  and  coaches  in  the  general 
issue  of  equipment.  Every  piece  of 
practice  or  game  equipment  is  num¬ 
bered.  This  is  a  real  achievement  when 

*  Mr.  Shaterian  is  Superintendent  of  Schools 

in  Ocean  City- 


one  realizes  that  the  present  sizes  of 
the  squads  for  interscholastic  compe¬ 
tition  are:  football,  85;  basketball,  70; 
baseball,  30;  and  track,  45, — all  in  full 
uniform.  To  this  must  be  added  300 
gym  uniforms  used  for  intramural 
sports. 

It  is  anticipated  that  not  more  than 
$300  will  be  spent  for  reconditioning 
the  equipment  of  all  sports  this  year, 
as  compared  with  $1200-$1400  which 
used  to  be  spent  on  much  smaller 
squads.  The  quality  of  work  done  by 
the  hoys  has  been  excellent.  The  sav- 
itig  has  been  a  big  factor  in  enabling 
the  athletic  department  to  start  each 
school  year  with  a  balance  rather  than 
relying  on  football  receipts  to  clear  up 
a  deficit  incurred  during  the  summer. 

Many  interesting  discoveries  have 
been  made  by  the  boys  themselves. 

A  paint  has  been  developed  for  use  in 
numbering.  The  reactions  of  various 
types  of  cloth  to  use,  to  washing,  and 
to  dry  cleaning  have  been  studied. 
The  boys  have  learned  sufficient  about 
football  shoes  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
reconditioning  a  pair  to  65c.  Thanks 
to  the  aid  given  by  the  Utility  Club, 
the  athletics  program  of  the  school  is 
currently  running  on  a  budget  of 
$4,550. 

The  usually  heavy  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  football  equipment  is  now 
as  follows: 

khaki  pants  washed  and  repaired..  30c 
game  pants  washed  and  repaired . . .  50c 
shoes  cleaned,  oiled,  and  repaired . .  65c 

jerseys  washeil .  10c 

plastic  helmets  cleaned,  sterilized, 

oiled,  and  numbered .  8c 

leather  helmets  cleaned,  sterilized, 

painted,  and  numbered  . 38c 

From  the  above  one  can  readily 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Utility 
Club  saves  the  school  each  year  a  total 
of  about  $1,000  in  commercial  charges 
for  reconditioning  equipment  for  all 
sports,  in  addition  to  giving  excellent 
workmanship. 

The  greatest  value  of  the  plan  is 
the  pride  which  the  boys  have  in, their 
equipment,  for  the  influence  of  the  club 
members  on  other  boys  in  the  school  is 
considerable.  The  total  loss  of  football 
equipment  from  a  squad  of  85  boys 
last  fall  was  two  jerseys  and  a  pair  of 
stockings. 

Club  members  are  receiving  valuable 
training  and  experience  in  the  use  and 
maintenance  of  cloth  and  leather  goods 
in  later  life  when  the  boys  are  no  longer 
school  pupils.  Furthermore,  there  is 
being  engendered  in  a  group  of  boys 
a  spirit  of  useful  service  to  the  school. 
Here  is  no  lip  service  to  an  ideal 
occasionally  mentioned,  but  rather  a 
genuine  expression  of  service  to  others 
.  which  is  constantly  observed  and 
greatly  appreciated  by  every  boy  in 
the  study  body.  It  is  truly  a  fine 
example  of  good  citizenship  in  the 
school  and  community. 
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Jobs  For  This  June 

Nulley  juniors  make  a  down-to-earth  survey; 
find  employers  stressing  health  and  diploma; 
with  eyes  on  application,  interview  etiquette 

By  W  ALTER  B.  PATTERSON 

Nutley* 


Both  schools  and  industry  are 
concerned  about  the  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  high  school  graduates  this 
June,  1949.  Reports  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  from  the 
New  Jersey  Employment  Service,  and 
conferences  of  the  New  Jersey  Guid¬ 
ance  and  Personnel  Association  pre¬ 
sented  a  questionable  picture.  Some 
agencies  were  pessimistic  in  their  view 
of  the  future;  others  were  a  little  more 
on  the  favorable  side.  Members  of  the 
“Employment  Opportunities”  course, 
eleventh  grade  students,  decided  to  find 
out  for  themselves. 

Under  the  guidance  of  their  teacher, 
Milo  Cushman,  the  students  went 
directly  to  employers  in  the  Newark 
industrial  area  with  their  question. 
Preliminary  class  discussion  led  to  the 
preparation  of  a  questionnaire  to  be 
presented  to  employment  managers. 

Each  member  of  the  class  chose  a 
particular  business  firm  he  wished  to 
survey.  Armed  with  the  questionnaire 
and  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the 
school  asking  the  cooperation  of  the 
personnel  or  employment  manager, 
the  student  made  an  appointment  with 
his  chosen  business  firm  for  an  inter¬ 
view  during  the  vacation  week, 
February  21-26. 

Thus,  independently  and  completely 
on  their  own  vacation  time,  the 
students  sampled  a  real-life  experience 
and  brought  back  profitable  informa¬ 
tion.  -Several  students  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  the  presidents  of  their 
chosen  firms  spend  many  hours  with 
them,  take  them  to  lunch,  and  treat 
them  as  important  business  people, 
which  they  were.  Some  students  fared 
not  so  well. 

■  The  majority  of  personnel  and 
employment  managers  considered  the 
project  of  critical  value  and  requested 
a  copy  of  the  final  report  for  their 
study  and  use  as  a  “guide”  to  their 
business  activity. 

In  their  report — a  formal  summary 
of  the  survey,  what  was  sought,  the 
sources  of  information,  and  the  find¬ 
ings — the  pupils  gave  equal  weight  to 
the  information  obtained  and  to  the 

*  Mr.  Patterson  is  coordinator  of  guidance 
in  the  Nutley  schools. 


opportunity  to  find  out  what  goes  on  in 
employment  and  personnel  offices  and 
to  talk  to  personnel  managers  and  their 
staffs.  They  covered  20  industries, 
ranging  from  factories  to  newspapers 
and  stores. 

Their  careful  breakdown  of  the  jobs 
available  left  them  optimistic  on  the 
employment  opportunities  “for  quali¬ 
fied  high  school  graduates  unless  un¬ 
foreseen  changes  in  the  nation’s 
economy  take  place.” 

They  were  impressed  with  the 
emphasis  placed  on  health,  high  school 


GAINST  A  BACKGROUND  of  general 

interest  in  juvenile  delinquencv,  and 
a  specific  case  which  had  attracted  wide 
publicity,  pupils  in  my  sophomore 
English  classes  decided  to  hold  panel 
discussions  on  the  subject. 

To  permit  the  greatest  degree  of 
initiative,  independence  of  thought,  and 
cooperative  effort,  each  class  chose  its 
own  chairman.  Various  phases  of  the 
problem  were  suggested  by  the 
students,  and  each  pupil  was  expected 
to  speak  on  one  causative  factor  of  this 
social  difficulty. 

When  the  day  of  the  discussions 
arrived,  the  chairman  in  each  group 
selected  ten  or  eleven  speakers.  The 
panels  were  animated  and  challenging. 
The  exchanges  were  so  vibrant  that 
two  of  the  classes  wished  to  join  some 
dav  to  discuss  the  problem  further. 
Other  groups,  however,  complained 
that  they  had  not  been  asked  to  partici¬ 
pate.  Also,  they  said,  since  the  dis¬ 
cussions  had  stressed  a  marked  re¬ 
lationship  between  home  life  and 
delinquency,  their  parents  should  be 
invited  to  attend  a  combined  meeting 
of  all  five  classes. 

Thus,  what  had  started  as.  a  creative 
speech  lesson  was  snowballing  into  a 


diplomas,  and  aptitude  tests  by  the 
companies  investigated. 

As  hints  to  new  job  applicants,  they 
brought  back  word  that  job  application 
forms  are  important  documents  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  preparation,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  place  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  creating 
a  good  impression  during  the  pre¬ 
employment  interview.  (See  article  by 
Burnett  Cooper,  Jan.  ’49  Review,  p. 
151). 

“Personnel  managers,”  they  said, 
“feel  that  high  schools  should  give 
their  students  considerable  practice  in 
faking  part  in  employment  interviews. 
Too  many  applicants  come  to  their 
interviews  ill-prepared,  carelessly 
dressed,  and  with  no  idea  how  they 
should  conduct  themselves.  Some 
specific  offenses:  gum  chewing,  inap¬ 
propriate  bobby-sox,  open  shirt  collars, 
unpolished  shoes;  lack  of  ability  to 
contribute  information  about  them¬ 
selves;  slouching  in  chairs;  smoking 
during  interviews.” 


big  program.  The  inclusion  of  parents 
necessitated  setting  up  a  night  meeting. 
Things  began  to  move:  a  chairman 
was  elected  in  each  class,  committees 
were  formed,  and  a  general  chairman 
for  the  whole  program  was  appointed. 
In  addition,  the  student  committee  on 
arrangements  planned  a  program  to 
surround  the  forum.  Invitations  were 
written  during  a  class  period.  Specific 
committees  took  charge  of  the  various 
aspects  of  the  program. 

The  night  arrived!  Students  con¬ 
ducted  and  led  the  opening  exercises. 
Then  followed  the  student  general 
chairman’s  welcome  to  the  parents  and 
several  invited  guests  such  as  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  local  P.T.A.’s.  members 
of  the  faculty,  and  colleare  professors. 
A  numtjer  of  reporters  and  photo¬ 
graphers  were  also  present.  Not  only 
was  there  a  formal  discussion  of  a 
comrion  problem,  but  there  was  also 
a  gila  evening  of  greetings  and  ex¬ 
charges  ■  of  pleasantries  among  the 
students,  parents,  and  teachers.  Song, 
entertainment,  dancing,  and  refresh- 


*  Mr.  Cordon  teaches  English  at  Irvington 
High  School.  He  also  is  instructor  in 
English  and  Civilization  at  Upsala  Collage, 
East  Orange. 


YouthViews  Juvenile  Delinquency 

By  GEORGE  R.  GORDON 
Irvington* 

Classroom  discussions  deveiop  into  panel  for  parents 
to  let  them  see  modem  problems  through  pupils’  eyes 
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nients  completed  the  evening’s  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  twelve  panel  members,  each 
given  four  minutes  to  present  his 
phase  of  the  question,  were  to  discuss 
several  of  the  major  factors  contribut¬ 
ing  to  juvenile  delinquency:  home  life, 
recreation,  psychological  difficulties, 
school.  World  War  II,  religion,  penal 
institutions,  family  income,  clubs,  and 
environment.  What  the  parents  heard 
can  be  briefly  summarized  as  state¬ 
ments  hy  a  few  of  the  panel-members: 

BERNIE:  We  find  too  many  radio  pro¬ 
grams  on  which  people  are  abused  by  com¬ 
mon  strong-arm  thugs.  Our  parents  can¬ 
not  afford  to  let  us  be  inspired  by  these 
programs  .  .  .  although  we  have  become 
geared  to  accept  them  as  entertainment. 

.  .  .  Although  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
have  made  a  fine  beginning  in  planning 
.Saturday  afternoon  programs  for  children, 
they  have  not  yet  undertaken  the  planning 
of  programs  for  the  other  six  days  of  the 
week. 

MARILYN:  Dating  is  freiiuently  a  prob¬ 
lem  because  parents  sometimes  object 
strenuously  before  giving  any  thought  to  the 
matter.  This  often  leads  to  deception  and 
the  creation  of  a  harrier  between  parent 
and  child. 

GERALD:  It  may  he  necessary  for  both 
parents  to  work  at  irregular  hours,  so  that 
children  are  left  at  home  on  their  own. 
These  children  may  form  bad  associations 
and  may  commit  crimes,  not  because  they 
need  the  money  so  badly,  but  because  their 
parents  found  no  time  to  teach  them  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong.  Of 
course  .  .  .  parents  in  wealthier  societies 
often  provide  their  children  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  things  of  life,  hut  forget  to  give  them 
love  and  affection  they  really  need  and 
crave. 

EMMIT:  Contrary  to  most  ideas,  penal 
methods  aid  very  much  in  the  rebuilding 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  juvenile  delin¬ 
quent.  Yet  after  his  dismissal  from  an 
institution,  he  is  left  once  again  to  the 
care  of  parents  who  are  delinquent. 

GEORGIA:  In  a  supposedly  favorable 
environment,  parents,  in  their  attempt  to 
make  their  children  fine  citizens,  often 
become  too  inhibiting,  particularly  through 
over-frequent  admonitions.  These  do’s  and 
don'ts  often  instill  a  desire  to  violate.  When 
a  child  acquires  a  little  freedom,  he  goes 
wild.  At  times  it  is  best  for  a  child  to 
discover  for  himself  why  a  certain  thing 
is  wrong. 

GEORGE:  We  don't  misbehave  to  make 
it  difficult  for  our  family  or  friends.  Be¬ 
hind  every  act  the  delinquent  commits, 
there  lies  a  reason  or  a  motive.  A  child 
guidance  clinic  should  be  set  up  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  measure,  not  wait  until  after  a 
tragic  shooting. 

ELEANOR:  Nowadays,  people  need 

more  religion;  it  doesn't  matter  what 
religion  it  is.  They’re  all  practically  based 
on  the  same  principles  anyhow. 

Just  as  the  youth  of  earlier  genera¬ 
tions — the  flappers,  the  rake-eaters, 
and  the  collegiates — were  often  un¬ 
mercifully  condemned  without  reason, 
so  very  often  today  the  bobby-soxer  is 
castigated  too  severely.  A  getting 
together  of  parents  and  their  children 
for  an  open  forum  discussion  similar 
to  our  forum  might  open  new  vistas 
for  all  who  hope  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  parent  and  the  child, 


By  HOf^  ARI)  E.  DEILY 

Jersey  City 

A  large  city  school  system,  looking  to  future, 
transports  pupils  and  teachers  to  WATV  studios; 
considers  possibility  of  own  facilities  in  future 


The  Jersey  City  Board  of  Education 
and  Television  Station  WATV  in 
Newark  are  making  tele-educational 
historv  with  a  television  course  on  the 
high  school  level  this  semester.  Fifty- 
five  boys  and  girls  who  are  12B  seniors 
in  Dickinson,  Ferris,  Lincoln,  and 
Snyder  High  Schools,  as  well  as  a 
dozen  teachers,  are  transported  hy  bus 
from  Jersey  City  to  the  million  dollar 
lahoratorv  at  the  WATV  studios  in  the 
Mosque  Theatre  Building  in  Newark 
every  week. 

Their  course,  consisting  of  twelve 
one-hour  lectures,  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  on  the  high  school  level  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  worked  out  by 
Robert  B.  Macdougall.  Director  of 
Educational  Activities  at  WATV  and 
Michael  A.  Fiore.  Te<-hnical  Adviser 
of  the  Television  Committee  of  the 
Jersey  City  Board  of  Education.  The 
pupils  receive  instruction  from  Edward 
H.  Reeves  and  Henry  L.  Dahrowski, 
WATV  engineers.  Thomas  T.  Magee, 
in  charge  of  studios.  contr<»l  rooms,  and 
transmitters,  and  George  H.  Green, 
WATV  Program  Director. 

The  subject  matter  in  this  series  of 
lectures  and  laboratory  “in  operation” 
demonstrations  covers  basic  structure 
of  all  broadcasting  in  U.S.A.;  basic 
electronics:  studio;  lighting;  coaxial 
cable;  S-T  link;  transmitter;  audio; 
receiving  antennae  and  sets;  live 
camera;  film  camera;  control  room; 
remote  truck;  script  writing;  pro¬ 
duction;  direction;  program  types; 
commercials. 

CONSIDERS  OWN  STATION 

The  Jersey  City  Board  of  Education 
is  also  investigating  the  possibilities 
of  having  its  own  transmitter  for  in¬ 
school  educational  activities  and  after¬ 
school  extra-curricular  activities.  At 
the  moment  there  is  a  “freeze”  on  the 
granting  of  licenses  by  the  F.C.C. 

In  the  meantime  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  considering  use  of  a  “closed 
circuit”  which  would  embody  a  tele¬ 
vision  receiver  in  each  cla.ssroom  plus 
a  master  control  hoard  in  each  build¬ 
ing  plus  lines  joining  the  buildings. 
With  this  equipment  it  will  be  po.ssihle 
to  pick  up  programs  on  the  seven 
existing  channels.  There  will  also  he 
additional  channels  for  closed  circuit 
«»peration. 


With  this  system,  which  incidentally 
will  cost  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
a  transmitter,  it  w  ill  he  unnecessary  to 
apply  for  a  license  inasmuch  as  there 
will  be  no  air  link  between  the  pick 
up  in  the  classroom  and  the  tele-view¬ 
ing  in  other  classrooms.  With  inex- 
|)ensive  cameras  it  will  he  possible  to 
telecast  a  physics  laboratory  demon¬ 
stration.  chemistry  laboratory  demon¬ 
station,  a  shop  demonstration,  a 
dramatic  presentation,  a  forum  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  other  activity  and  feed  it 
to  the  master  control  hoards,  and 
when  the  system  is  |)erfected  teachers 
may  take  their  choice  of  simultaneous 
offerings  and  use  them  as  they  see  fit. 

NEEDS  MORE  TEACHERS 

it  is  obvious  that  the  possibilities 
of  television  as  an  audio-visual  aid  in 
education  are  limitless.  It  is  also 
clear  that,  as  with  any  other  audio¬ 
visual  aid,  the  teacher  to  make  the 
telecast  most  effei'tive,  must  prepare 
the  pupils  for  the  telecast  and  then 
carry  out  a  follow-up  dis<-ussion. 
Therefore,  television  is  going  to  make 
the  function  of  the  classroom  teacher 
more  vital  than  ever.  Television  will 
probably  mean  increased  teaching 
personnel,  as  well  as  the  addition  of 
skilled  television  technicians.  When 
one  realizes  that  a  half-hour  program 
requires  from  five  to  fifteen  hours  of 
rehearsal  the  need  for  extra  man-p(»wcr 
can  he  readily  understood. 

The  pupils  and  teachers  wlro  arc 
taking  the  “Introduction  to  'I’ele- 
vision”  course  at  WATV  are  getting  a 
solid  factual  background  in  all  phases 
of  television  operation.  In  addition  to 
the  lectures  and  laboratory  work  under 
the  supervision  of  top-flight  television 
men,  they  are  using  as  a  textbook  I>ew 
Sposa’s  “Television  Primer  of  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Direction”,  McGraw-Hill, 
The  course  began  on  February  l.'i,  and 
will  continue  for  twelve  consecutive 
Tuesdays  until  May  31,  1949.  Each 
week  the  pupils  receive  a  homework 
assignment  sheet  based  upon  the  pre¬ 
ceding  lecture  and  laboratory  demon¬ 
stration.  These  homework  assign¬ 
ments  are  graded  by  the  instructors, 
and  surprisingly  enough,  most  of  the 
pupils'  grades  are  in  the  ‘Id’s  even 
though  the  work  is  difficult. 
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Caiiirraman  William  Dewar  (left)  aeln 
88  direetor  while  a  lii^h  8ehnol  8tudent  np- 
eralen  the  foeu8ing  eontrol  of  8tiidio  eaniera. 
A  2(MM)  watt  8|>otli^ht  18  partially  hidden 
hy  eaniera.  Note  hank  of  floodli^ht8. 


MAY,  1949 


h 


Video  and  audio  inipul8e8  through  power 
8upplie8,  stabilizing  amplifiers,  distribution  am¬ 
plifiers,  live  amplifiers,  and  frequency  ami 
modulation  monitors  on  their  wav  to  the  trans¬ 


mitter  antenna. 


The  ^  ATV  antennae  represent  the  last 
word  in  the  transmission  of  video  and 
audio  signals. 


Dixon  Gross,  WATV  engineer,  manipu¬ 
lates  camera  controls,  under  the  direction 
of  Edward  H.  Reeves,  assistant  chief  engi¬ 
neer,  who  is  lecturing  to  the  students. 


DISCOVER  FLORIDA  IN  ITS 


20  YEARS  OF  DEPENDABLE  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 


HOTELS  •  RESTAURANTS  •  RECREATIONS 


A  ^cation  to  remember 
HlSieSICAL  •  EDUCATIONAL 


SEE  MIAMI  .  .  .  gateway  to  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  Mexico  and  South  America  .  .  . 
a  wonderland  of  the  SOUTH.  The 
nnoet  famous  beach  areas  in  the  world. 
Here  you’ll  find  a  variety  of  interests 
and  activities  to  make  every  moment 
unforgettable! 


SEE  ST.  AUGUSTINE... with  its  famous 
Fountain  of  Youth,  America’s  oldest 
homes,  tropical  gardens  and  old  Indian 
culture.  One  of  Florida’s  many  treas¬ 
ure  spots  for  tourists. 


•  •.  ■ 

S»-  '• 


FLI  LflO  I  Llili  0  New-Type  Constella¬ 
tions,  Famous  DC-3’s  and  DC-4*s — "Tried 
and  Proven"  over  billions  of  passenger 


^DEPENDABLE  AIRLINERS  ’^DEPENDABLE  PERSONNEL 


EASTERN  Air  Lines 
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COOL  SUMMERTIME  GLORY 

TEMPERATURE  ONLY  8  0"  •  'ALWAYS  DELIGHTFUL 


NOW  FLY  AT  THE  LOWEST  RATES 


mJR  ■  M  ■  I  I  C  T  D  Here’s  your  chance  to  see  the  w<»iderland  of  Florida,  un* 

#%  I  1%  L I  1^  B  n  I  9  I  1^  I  crowded  by  tourists  and  never  more  delightful.  Enjoy  the 

luxury  of  its  best  hotels,  now  operating  at  amazingly 

OIow  summer  rates.  Visit  Florida’s  many  points  of  interest 
t  that  will  enrich  your  memory  for  years  to  come.  Your 

_  M  luxurious  vacation  starts  the  moment  you  board  an  East- 

A  If  r  fW  K  M  em  Airliner.  It  takes  but  a  few  short  hours  to  reach  your 

\llVr  ■lll/n  III  Ilf  /n  destination. 

^  ^0  &  W  I  A  "  ^  allowed  by  the  government,  effective  May  15th  to 

October  31st,  Eastern  is  reducing  round-trip  fares  be¬ 
tween  cities  in  the  north  and  Florida.  It’s  the  greater  air 

ON  RETURN  PORTION  OF  ROUND-TRIP  TICKET  bargain  ever  offered.  Write  today  for  details. 

21 -DAY  EXCURSION  (MAY  15  TO  OCTOBER  31) 


SEE  THE  BOK  SINGING  TOWER  at  Lake 
Walei  near  Orlando.  Florida  it  a  vacation- 
land  of  entrancing  beauty,  exotic  flowerx 
at  their  best  in  tummer.  Students  of  his¬ 
tory  6nd  Florida  a  treasure  trove. 


For  Details 


CALL  EASTERN 


or  your  travel  agent 


FREE! 


EASTERN  Air  Lines,.lnc. 

10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20 

Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated  booklet 
'Top-Flight  Vacations” 
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New  Jersey  Education  Association 

PROPOSED  REVISION  IN  NJEA  BY-LAWS 


A  Constitutional  Revision  Committee  has  been  at  work 
for  several  months  on  proposed  changes  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association.  Proposed  changes 
in  the  Constitution  have  been  considered  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  will  come  before  the  Delegate  Assembly 
for  action  in  May,  1949;  if  approved  by  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  they  will  be  printed  in  the  October  Review 
and  submitted  to  a  ballot  of  the  active  members  in 
November. 

The  Committee  also  proposed  amendments  to  the  By- 
Laws.  These  amendments  were  considered  by  the 
Executive  Committee  on  April  8,  1949,  and  were  formally 
pro|M)sed  by  a  majority  vote  of  tbe  F^xecutive  Committee. 
In  conformity  with  the  Constitution — Art.  XIV,  Section  2 

they  are  here  published  in  full  in  the  Official  Publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Association,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Di*legate  Assembly  at  its  May  meeting. 

Material  to  be  omitted  appears  in  parentheses  (  )  ; 
proposed  new  matter  is  in  italics.  So  that  proposed 
changes  can  be  fully  understood,  the  By-Laws  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  full. 

Proposed  By-I^aws 

1.  Dues — The  annual  dues  of  Active  Members  shall 
be  five  dollars,  except  that  the  dues  for  Retired  Teachers 
shall  be  two  dollars,  and  that  members  receiving  salaries 
or  pensions  and  annuities  from  the  New  Jersey  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  of  less  than  twelve  hundred  dollars 
shall  pay  one  dollar.  The  annual  dues  of  Associate 
Members  shall  be  (one  dollar)  two  dollars.  After 
October  l.'i  no  jierson  shall  be  considered  a  member,  shall 
vote,  or  be  entitled  to  any  right  or  privilege  of  member¬ 
ship  whose  dues  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are  unpaid. 

REASON:  Associate  Members  have  the  privilege  of  receiv¬ 
ing  publications.  Such  publications  cost,  to  produce,  more 
than  the  11.00  dues.  Most  Associate  Members  are  board 
members,  who  would  want  to  pay  at  least  the  cost  of  tbe 
publications  they  receive. 

2.  Fiscal  Year — The  fiscal  year  of  the  Association 
shall  begin  September  1  and  end  August  31. 

3.  Di'TIES  of  Treasiirer — The  Treasurer  shall  deposit 
the  funds  of  the  Association  in  the  name  of  the  Association 
in  institutions  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee;  he 
shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Enrollment  Committee 
and  shall  give  his  receipt,  countersigned  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  such  committee,  to  each  member  of  the  Association 
for  payment  of  dues.  He  shall  make  his  accounts  avail¬ 
able  for  an  annual  audit  and  shall  make,  in  addition  to 
his  annual  report,  such  other  reports  as  the  Executive 
Committee  or  the  Delegate  Assembly  may  require. 

4.  Bonding-  -The  Treasurer,  FXecutive  Secretary,  and 
other  employees  who  handle  Association  funds  shall  give 
bonds  in  amounts  fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  cost  of  such  bonds  shall  be  paid  by  the  Association. 


5.  Vacancies — The  President  of  the  Association  shall 
fill,  until  the  follow  ing  annual  election  period,  all  vacancies 
in  county  elective  positions,  after  consultation  w  ith  elected 
representatives  of  the  county  in  which  the  vacancy  exists. 

In  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  Executive  Secretary 
or  Treasurer,  the  Executive  Committee  may  appoint  an 
Acting  F.xeculive  Secretary  or  an  Acting  Treasurer. 

6.  Nominating  Committee — The  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  meet  prior  to  the  third  Friday  in  January  of 
the  years  in  which  officers  are  to  be  elected.  At  its  first 
meeting  it  shall  (receive)  make  proposals  for  nominations 
for  President,  Vice-President,  and  Treasurer.  Advance 
notice  of  such  meeting  and  its  purpose  shall  be  printed 
in  not  less  than  two  issues  of  the  Official  Publication  of 
the  Association.  Names  so  proposed  shall  be  announced 
in  the  Official  Publication.  The  Nominating  Committee 
shall  then  meet  and,  prior  to  the  third  Friday  in  March, 
act  upon  such  proposed  naihes  and  upon  no  others  (;). 
At  this  meeting,  however,  the  Nominating  Committee  may 
nominate  a  previously  named  candidate  for  an  office  for 
which  the  person  was  not  formerly  a  candidate.  A  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  necessary  to  nominate.  Nominations  so 
made  shall  be  announced  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Official 
Publication  of  the  Association. 

REASON :  The  power  to  “make”  proposals  is  a  more  active 
power,  and  a  more  inclusive  one.  It  is  possible  to  interpret 
“receive”  as  meaning  that  members  of  tbe  Committee  cannot 
themselves  suggest  names  of  candidates.  The  second  change 
permits  a  |>erson  to  l>e  considered  for  more  than  one  office,  at 
the  second  meeting  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

7.  Independent  Nominations-  Petition  forms  for 
independent  nominations  for  officers  shall  be  available 
from  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Association  after 
April  1  of  election  years.  They  shall  he  filed  at  the  same 
office  on  or  before  the  third  F'riday  in  September. 

8.  County  Elections-^ In  determining  membership 
of  the  Delegate  Assembly  or  other  elective  positions  based 
on  Association  membership,  the  enrollment  of  the  pre- 
<  eding  year  shall  be  used  as  a  basis.  County  elections 
of  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  F'xecutive 
Committee  and  the  Delegate  Assembly  shall  he  held 
between  October  1  and  31. 

9.  Election  of  Officers  The  nanies  of  and  facts 
about  all  candidates  shall  be  published  in  the  Official 
Publication  of  the  Association, 

Requests  for  mail  ballots  for  voting  for  officers  (and 
on  amendments  to  the  Constitution)  must  be  made  not 
less  than  seven  days  before  the  cqcening  of  the  Annual 
(Convention  of  the  years  in  which  officers  are  to  be  elected. 
REAJsON:  Material  covering  mail  ballots  for  voting  on 
amendments  has  been  placed  in  the  Constitution,  Article  XIV. 

10.  Delegate  A.ssembly  Records — A  stenographic 
record  of  all  meetings  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  shall  he 
made,  with  a  copy  available  in  the  administrative  office 
for  inspection  by  any  member  of  the  Association. 
Minutes  of  such  meetings  prepared  by  the  Executive 
Secretary  and  based  ttn  that  record  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Official  Publication  as  soon  as  possible  after  each 
tneeting. 
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I  11.  Executive  Committee  Records  —  Detailed 

!  minutes  of  all  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee 

shall  be  kept  in  the  administrative  office  of  the  Associa- 
j|  lion,  and  copies  thereof  shall  be  mailed  as  soon  as 

i  possible  after  each  meeting  to  the  officers  and  members 

I  of  that  committee. 

I  12.  Executive  Secretary — The  Executive  Secretary 
1  shall  keep  all  minutes  and  records  of  the  Association,  be 

I  custodian  of  the  seal,  act  as  Secretary  to  the  Executive 

i  Committee  and  the  Delegate  Assembly,  keep  a  list  of 

i  members  of  the  Association,  countersign  all  orders  on 

'  the  Treasurer,  direct  the  activities  of  all  Association 

employees,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  be 
'  assigned  to  him. 

I  13.  Standing  Committees — The  Standing  Commit- 
'  tees  shall  be: 

(Committee  on  Long  Time 
Planning) 

'  (Committee  on  Educational 

Research) 

,  (Committee  on  Enrollment) 

y  (Committee  on  Resolutions) 

1  (Committee  on  Legislation) 

(Committee  on  Necrology) 

(Committee  on  Audits) 

(Committee  on  Budgets) 

(Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare)  Salary 
(Editorial  Committee)  Teacher  Welfare 

(Coordinating  Committee) 

(  Salary  Committee)  ' 

( Pension  Policy  Committee) 

REASON:  As  the  Asswiation  now  operates,  most  resolutions 
come  from  the  committees  which  have  Ireen  at  work  on  specific 
problems;  any  general  resolutions  can  be,  and  usually  are, 
introduced  directly  onto  the  floor  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 
by  individual  members.  It  is  therefore  proposed  that  the 
Resolutions  Committee  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  Standing 
Committees. 

“NE.A”  is  added  to  the  name  of  the  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee  to  show  what  it  coordinates  with.  The  Committees  have 
been  relisted  in  alplialH-tic  order. 


Audits 

Budgets 

Editorial 

Educational  Research 

Enrollment 

Legislation 

Long  Time  Planning 

NEA  Coordinating 

Necrology 

Pension  Policy 


j  14.  Committees — Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  each 
I  Standing  Committee  shall  he  filed  in  the  administrative 
office  of  the  Association.  All  Standing  Committees  shall 
||  report  to  the  Delegate  Assetnbly  in  writing  at  the  Annual 
*  Convention.  Vacancies  in  all  committees  except  the 
^  Executive  Committee  shall  he  filled  hy  the  President  of 
^  the  Association. 

^  LS.  Delegate  Assembly — Privilege  of  the  floor  and 
of  sjieaking  on  all  motions  before  the  Delegate  Assembly 
is  extended  to  all  (officers  and)  members  of  the  Executive 
('ommittee.  and  to  all  committee  chairmen  when  problems 
|)ertaining  to  their  respective  committees  are  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Subject  to  the  rules  adopted  hy  the  Delegate 
!  Assembly  for  the  conduct  of  its  business,  any  member 
of  the  Association  shall  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
I  floor  to  particiftate  in  discussions  and  to  propose  policies 
:j  to  the  Delegate  Assembly.  The  Delegate  Assembly  may 
provide  in  its  rules  for  the  seating  of  alternates. 


REASON:  “Officers”  are  members  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  first  italic  sentence  i.s  removed  from  Article  VI, 
Section  3,  of  the  Constitution.  It  belongs  in  the  By-I.aws. 
The  last  sentence  gives  the  Delegate  Assembly  authority  to 
do  what  it  has  been  doing. 

16.  Committee  on  Long  Time  Planning — The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Long  Time  Planning  shall  consist  of  not  less 
It  shall  consider  and  report  up>n 
and  policies  affet'ting  the  Associa- 
may  propofie  appropriate  action  and 
shall,  when  requested  to  do  so,  direct  such  action. 

REASON:  .At  the  present  time  size  of  some  standing  com- 
miMees  is  limited  to  five  members.  In  some  instances  it  has 
lieen  felt  that  the  limitation  affected  the  efficiency  of  the 
committee.  The  new  wording  would  give  the  President  and 


j  than  five  members. 

1  long-range  problems 
j  tion  and  its  work;  it 


the  Executive  Committee  power  to  make  the  size  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  fit  the  immediate  tasks  facing  it,  and  would  enable 
the  President  to  spread  committee  memberships  to  a  greater 
proportion  of  Association  members. 

17.  Committee  on  Educational  Research — The 
(Committee  on  Educational  Research  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  five  members.  It  shall  (,with  the  assistance  of 
the  Association  staff,  gather  data  and  information  on 
topics  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee  or  Delegate 
Assembly  and  on  such  other  topics  as  the  Committee  shall 
deem  important)  advise  in  the  gathering,  treatment  and 
interpretation  of  needed  data  and  information. 

REASON:  For  size,  see  No.  16.  With  the  addition  of  a  re¬ 
search  staff  member,  the  function  of  this  committee  changes. 
Now  it  should  advise  and  otherwise  counsel  the  research 
staff.  On  this  committee  should  be  members  skilled  in  re¬ 
search  techniques. 

18.  Committee  on  Enrollment — The  Committee  on 
Enrollment  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  one  member 
from  each  county.  This  Committee  shall  secure  members 
for  the  Association,  collect  the  annual  dues  and  pay 
them  to  the  Treasurer,  furnishing  him  therewith  a  list 
of  the  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  members  from 
whom  such  dues  have  been  collected,  and  giving  each 
member  the  Treasurer’s  receipt,  countersigned  by  a 
representative  of  the  Committee. 

(19.  Committee  on  Resolutions — The  Committee 
on  Resolutions  shall  consist  of  five  members.  It  shall 
submit  to  the  Delegate  Assembly  for  its  consideration 
such  resolutions  as  the  Committee  deems  advisable.) 
REASON:  5?ee  Above.  No.  13. 

19.  (20)  Committee  on  Legislation — The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Legislation  shall  consist  of  one  member  from 
each  congressional  district  and  one  member  from  each 
county  not  represented  by  a  Congressional  Member 
appointee,  and  a  Chairman  who  shall  be  selected  at  large. 
It  shall  consider  legislation  (affecting  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State,  and  shall,  with  the  approval  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
take  such  action  regarding  the  same  as  it  may  deem  best. 
This  Committee  shall  be  appointed  on  April  1  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  Annual  Convention  and  shall  serve  for  one 
year,  or  until  its  successor  is  appointed;  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  Committee  shall  be  appointed  not  later 
than  October  1)  and  shall  carry  out  the  legislative  policy 
of  the  Association. 

REASON:  The  method  of  making  legislative  policy  is  made 
elear  in  the  proposed  constitutional  changes.  Articles  V  and 
VT.  These  place  the  power  to  initiate  legislative  policies  in 
the  hands  of  the  Delegate  Assembly.  When  approved  hy  the 
Assembly,  such  policies  must  be  implemented. 

Reasons  for  the  early  appointment  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  no  loneer  seem  valid,  and  there  seems  good  reason 
for  selecting  it  after  the  Annual  Convention  and  after  the 
slate  elections  have  l»een  held.  Under  this  change  it  would 
l)e  appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  .Standing 
Committees. 

20.  (21.)  Committee  on  Necrology — The  Com- 
millec  on  Necrology  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  three 
members.  It  shall  report  the  names  of  members  who 
died  during  the  year  and  plan  an  appropriate  memorial 
service. 

REASON:  For  size,  see  No.  16. 

21.  (22.)  Committee  on  Audits — The  Committee 
on  Audits  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  three  members.  It 
.•ihall  (examine,  or)  cause  to  be  examined,  by  a  certified 
public  accountant,  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  before 
each  Annual  Convention.  Tl  shall  report  thereon  to  the 
Delegate  Assembly  (for  action.),  which  shall  receive 
and  fi^e  the  report. 

REASON:  Size,  same  a.s  No.  16.  The  Association  is  now 
so  large  that  no  committee  can  itself  conduct  an  audit.  The 
services  of  a  C.P..A.  are  advisable.  We  are  advised  that  such 
reports  should  be  received,  not  “accepted”. 
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22.  (23.)  Committee  on  Budgets — The  Committee 
«»n  Budgets  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  five  members. 
With  the  advice  of  the  Officers.  Executive  Committee, 
and  Executive  Secretary  it  shall  propose  to  the  Delegate 
Assembly  for  action  a  budget  for  the  Association.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Budget  Committee  shall  have  full  and  complete 
access  to  all  financial  and  other  records  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  pertinent  to  the  preparation  of  the  annual  budget. 
REASON:  For  size,  see  No.  16. 

2:i.  (24.)  Committee  on  Teacher  W^elfare — The 
(^tmmittee  on  Teacher  Welfare  shall  consist  of  six  mem¬ 
bers.  with  terms  of  three  years  each.  They  shall  be 
ap)M>inted  in  such  manner  that  two  terms  will  expire  each 
year.  It  shall  have  the  power  to  investigate  the  legal 
status  of  teachers  who  are  in  contest  (with  educational 
authorities)  with  regard  to  their  rights  as  teachers  and 
citizens  and  to  recommend  appropriate  action  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

REASON :  Recently  the  .Association  has  been  forced  into 
action  to  protect  rights  of  teachers  as  citizens,  not  as  teachers. 
It  has  also  had  to  act  to  protect  the  rights  of  teachers  against 
citizens.  The  limitation  “with  educational  authorities”  is  an 
unnatural  limitation  in  the  wider  realm  of  teacher  welfare 
existing  today. 

24.  (2.5.)  Editorial  Committee  -  The  Editorial 
Committee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  five  members. 
It  shall  supervise  the  Official  Publications  (Publication) 
of  the  Association  and  such  other  publications  as  may  be 
(authorized)  placed  under  its  supervision,  within  the 
framework  of  policy  laid  down  by  the  Delegate  Assemblx 
or  the  Executive  Committee. 

REASON:  For  size,  see  No.  16.  The  Reporter  is  now 
considered  an  official  publication,  as  well  as  The  Review. 
The  other  change  in  wording  is  made  to  eliminate  the  im¬ 
plied  necessity  of  placing  every  authorized  publication  under 
the  Committee’s  supervision. 

2.5.  (26.)  NEA  Coordinating  Com.mittee  —  The 
Co«>rdinating  Committee  of  the  State  and  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty-one  members. 
with  at  least  one  member  from  each  county,  exclusive  of 
a  chairman.  The  principal  functions  of  this  Committee 
shall  be  to  promote  membership  in  the  National-  Educa¬ 


tion  Association  and  to  propose  plans  for  the  cooperation 
of  the  local  and  county  teachers’  associations  of  New 
Jersey,  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  and  the 
National  Association,  and  recommend  action  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

REASON:  In  heavily  populated  counties  more  than  one 
person  should  be  appointed  to  take  care  of  NEA  enrollment. 
For  name,  see  No.  13. 

26.  (27.)  Salary  Committee — The  Salary  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  five  members.  It 
shall  keep  the  Association  informed  concerning  teachers’ 
salaries,  salary  schedules  and  salary  policies  (and  sources 
of  revenue),  and  shall  make  recommendations  designed 
to  improve  the  salary  status  of  New  Jersey  teachers. 

RE.ASON:  “Sources  of  revenue”  no  longer  seems  necessary 
as  part  of  the  study  of  this  committee,  since  it  fits  more 
precisely  into  the  work  being  done  by  the  State  Aid  Com¬ 
mittee  and  other  committees.  It  is  believed  that  the  making 
of  recommendations,  after  study,  describes  the  present  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee- 

27.  (28.)  Pension  Policy  Committee— The  Pension 
Policy  Committee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  five  mem¬ 
bers  and  shall  study  and  report  on  problems  relating  to 
teacher  retirement. 

28.  Amendments  to  By-Laws — Amendments  to  the 
Ily-lMws  may  he  proposed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Executive  Committee  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly.  Amendments  so  proposed  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  full  in  the  Official  Publication  of  the  As.sociation. 
A  three-fourths  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly  shall  then  be  necessary  for  the  adoption  of  such 
amendments. 

REASON:  This  is  copied  exactly  from  Article  XIV,  Section 
2.  in  the  Constitution.  The  Parliamentarian  states  that  this 
is  proper  material  for  the  By-Laws,  not  the  Constitution. 

26.  Rules  ok  Order — Roberts’  Rules  of  Order  shall 
govern  the  meetings  of  the  Delegate  Assembly.  Executive 
Committee,  and  all  special  and  standing  committees, 
insofar  as  those  rules  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  ('onsti- 
tution  and  By-Laws  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association. 


Asbitrv  Park  high  school  saw  the  presi- 
tlential  inauguration  last  January  by  tele¬ 
vision.  Local  manufacturers  of  Tradio- 
•vision  installed  a  set  with  a  7x6  foot 
s<-reen  in  the  auditorium  for  the  event.  Dr. 
Harry  S.  Hill,  local  su|)erintendent,  hailed 
this  as  the  introduction  of  the  nation’s  fore¬ 
most  mechanical  teacher. 


Inauguration  By  TV 


Palmyra  At  Work 
On  New  Building 

Palmyra  has  broken  ground  for  a 
new  elementary  school  building.  It 
will  include  seven  classrooms,  a 
library,  office,  teachers’  room,  nurse’s 
room,  boiler  room,  cafeteria  and 
kitchen. 

When  filled  to  capacity,  this  building 
will  accommodate  260  students.  For 
the  cafeteria  folding  table  and  bench 
units  are  to  be  installed  which  will  be 
placed  in  such  a  way  that  the  room 
can  be  used  for  assemblies,  music- 
classes,  or  play  room.  Pupil  desks  will 
be  the  movable  type.  The  total  contract 
cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  the 
architect’s  fees,  will  be  $198.4.36. 

The  ground-breaking  ceremonies 
were  held  in  March  before  large 
numbers  of  pupils,  parents,  and  friends 
of  the  school.  The  contract  calls  for 
completion  in  240  days.  Dr.  John  B. 
Geissinger  is  supervising  principal  in 
Palmyra. 
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Dear  Soviet  Teachers? 


We  note  that  you  have  been  discreetly 
silent  on  some  aspects  of  the  Communist 
system.  And  that  you  have  been  urged 
by  Pravda  to  fill  your  students  with 
“profound  contempt”  for  the  admira¬ 
tion  given  to  ours. 

May  we  respectfully  suggest  a  few 
more  things  that  you’d  better  keep  quiet 
about  if  you  want  the  young  Russians 
to  grow  up  convinced  Communists. 

Don’t  tell  them  that  in  America  the 
opportunity  for  advancement  is  unlim¬ 
ited — that  here  a  man  can  work  where 
he  pleases  and  change  his  job  when  he 
pleases,  and  that  he  has  the  right  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  bargain  collectively. 

Don’t  say  anything  about  the  com¬ 
petitive  system,  with  rewards  for  initia¬ 
tive  and  enterprise  in  free  markets — the 
same  system  which  has  produced  a 


standard  of  living  about  ten  times 
higher  than  yours. 

Don’t  mention  that  here  people  can 
own  things  and  manage  their  own  busi¬ 
nesses  .  .  .  and  invest  money  in  new 
undertakings. 

Don’t  breathe  a  word  about  the  Amer¬ 
ican  urge  to  invent  better  machines — 
and  more  productive  ways  to  use  them. 

Don’t  refer  to  a  dynamic  way  of  life 
that  keeps  on  turning  out  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  goods — keeps  on  lowering  costs  and 
raising  wages,  with  shorter  working 
hours. 

In  other  words,  don’t  give  them  any 
of  the  facts  about  what  happens  when 
free  people,  governing  themselves  and 
spurred  by  ambition,  go  all-out  to  build 
a  new  kind  of  country — different  from 
any  the  world  has  ever  seen. 


We  don’t  say  our  way  is  perfect- 
far  from  it.  We  still  have  our  ups  and 
downs  of  prices  and  jobs.  But  we 
know  what’s  wrong  and  we’re  free  to 
do  something  about  it.  Change  is  our 
middle  name.  And  in  the  long  run,  our 
Byntem  always  changes  for  the  better. 

P.S.  About  that  “priority  of  inven¬ 
tions,”  the  point  isn’t  whether  the  Rus¬ 
sian  scientist  Lodygin  invented  electric 
light  before  Edison,  but  what  happened 
after  it  was  invented.  Which  system — 
yours  or  ours — has  mass-produced  for 
more  people  the  daily  benefits  of  such 
inventions  as  the  automobile,  telephone, 
radio,  refrigeration,  central  heating, 
modern  plumbing  and  better  farm  ma¬ 
chinery?  The  world  knows  that  it  is  our 
system ! 


Q.  a. 


THE  BETTER  WE  PRODUCE,  THE  BETTER  WE  LIVE 


Approved  for  the  public  policy  committee 
of  the  Advertising  Council  hy  representa¬ 
tives  of  Management,  Labor  and  the  Public: 

EVANS  ClAIK  PAUL  O.  HOFFMAN 

Exeeutivt  Dirertor  Formerly  Preeident 

Twentieth  Century  Fund  Studebaker  Corporation 

BORIS  SHISHKIN 
Eeonomiet 

American  Federation  of  Labor 

Published  in  the  public  interest  hy 
NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


FREE!  Send  for  this  valuable  booklet  today: 


In  words  and  pictures,  it  tells  you 
— How  our  U.  S.  Economic  System 
started 

— Why  Americans  enjoy  the  world’s 
hlahest  standard  of  livintt 
— Why  we  take  proKress  for 
Bran  ted 

— How  mass  production  beBan 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  to  Public  I 
25  West  45th  St..  New  York  19.  N.  ' 


OCCUPA'nON. 


— How  we  have  been  able  to  raise 
waires  and  shorten  workinB  hours 
— Why  more  Americans  have  jobs 
than  ever  before 

— Why  the  mainsprinB  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  is  productivity 
— How  a  still  better  livinB  can  be 
had  for  all 


Policy  Committee,  The  AdvertisinB  Council,  Ine., 
Y. 
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OTRF  Fund  Now  $5,700 

The  Overseas  Teacher  Relief  Fund  has  passed  the  $5,000  mark, 
tions  received  to  April  14  total  $5,711.72. 
following : 


Newark  Teachers . $1048.60 

Klizabeth  Teachers’  Ass’n .  273.65 

New  Brunswick  Teachers .  153.52 

Plainfield  Teachers’  Ass’n .  100.00 


Coiitribu- 
Recent  contributions  include  the 


Summit  Teachers’  As.s’n .  123.50 

Long  Branch  Teachers’  Ass’n .  115.00 

Wot^hridge  Teachers .  107.00 

Roselle  Teachers’  Ass’n .  8.50 


Sea  Bright  Teachers .  5.00 

Parker  School,  Trenton  (additional)  2.00 

Elizabeth  Lamb,  Bridgeton .  1.00 

Wallingtou  Teachers’  Ass'u .  33.00 

Wallington  Teachers .  5.00 

North  Caldwell  School .  6.00 

Kenilworth  Teachers’  A.ss’n .  20.00 

Franklin  School,  Trenton .  9.(XI 

Carteret  School,  Bloomfield .  16.00 

Passaic  Twp.  Teachers’  Ass’n .  10.00 

Avon  Avenue  School,  Newark .  17.00 

Junior  High  School  No.  3,  Trenton. .  32.00 

Gantner  Avenue  School,  E.  Paterson  6.00 

junior  High  School  No.  4,  Trenton. .  14.00 

Bogota  Teachers’  Ass’n .  34.25 

junior  High  School  No.  2,  Trenton. .  34.50 

Brookdale  School,  Bloomfield .  1225 

Wildwood  Teachers’  Ass’n .  38.00 

Clementon  Teachers’  Ass’u .  5.00 

School  No.  6,  Linden .  11.00 

Marjorie  M.  Matlack,  Lanuing  Dem¬ 
onstration  School,  State  Teachers 

College,  Trenton . ’  1.00 

Princeton  Borough  Teachers .  .  34.47 

Roselle  Park  Teachers .  63.25 

Demarest  School,  Bloomfield .  13.00 

Caldwell  Teachers’  Ass’n .  50.00 

Greenwich  Twp.  Education  Ass’n. .  25.00 

Alfred  P.  Hohnan,  State  Teachers 

College,  Trenton .  2.00 

Harrison  and  Roebling  Schools,  Tren¬ 
ton  .  9.00 

junior  High  School  No.  1,  Trenton..  21.50 

Hillcrest  l^hool,  Trenton .  5.00 

Brookside  School,  Bloomfield .  11.00 

Franklin  School,  Bloomfield .  6.50 

Bernardsville  Teachers’  Organization  25.00 

.Morris  Twp.  Education  Ass’n  (ad¬ 
ditional)  .  2.00 

Academy  Street  Sch(M>l,  Dover .  10..50 

Washington  School,  Trenton .  18.00 

Princeton  Township  Schools .  12.00 

Central  School,  Warren  Township..  7.00 

.Middle  Township  Teachers’  Ass’n . .  39.00 

Carlstadt  Teachers’  Ass’n .  5.(X) 

Center  School,  Bloomfield .  4.50 

Watsessing  School,  Bloomfield .  14.00 

Hoboken  Teachers’  Ass’n .  25.00 

W'harton  Teachers’  Ass’n .  18.50 

Belmar  Teachers .  23.00 

Webster  Elem.  School,  Weehawken  10.50 

Berkeley  Terrace  School,  Irvington. .  23.00 

.Asbury  Park  Teachers’  Ass’n .  89.50 

Millbum  Teachers’  Ass’n .  67.72 

Lakewood  Education  Ass’n .  64.00 

Pennsauken  Twp.  Teachers’  Club..  3225 

Ventnor  City  Teachers .  33.00 

Bayonne  Teachers’  Ass’n .  45.00 

Elliott  Street  School,  Newark .  12.00 

Lodi  Teachers .  47.00 

Frenchtown  Schools .  13.00 

Weehawken  Teachers’  Ass’n  (ad¬ 
ditional)  .  l.(X) 

Point  Pleasant  Beach  Teachers. . . .  27.00 

Beverly  City  Teachers’  Croup .  25.00 

Fair  Lawn  High  School .  5.00 

jamesburg  Grammar  School .  6.00 

Chatham  Township  Teachers’  Ass’n  8.60 

Mountainside  Teachers’  Ass’n .  11.00 

Frances  Constant,  Boonton .  1.00 

Emily  Davis,  Boonton .  1.00 

Thomas  Garrison,  Boonton .  1.00 

.South  River  Teachers’  Ass’n .  38.45 

Hamilton  Twp.  Teachers,  Atlantic 

County  .  16.00 

Pilesgrove  Education  Ass’n .  26.50 

Fair  Haven  Education  Ass’n .  5.00 

Alaywood  Teachers’  Ass’n .  8.25 

Sparta  Teachers .  14.(X) 


Teachers  for  part  time,  interesting 
I  work  for  summer  months.  Vita¬ 
mins  and  mineral  distribution. 
Net  profit  and  bonus  payment. 
I  519  Washington  Avenue,  Belle- 
I  ville,  N.  J.,  for  interviews. 


Immadiat*  opaninq  for  man  ovar  30  to  tarvica  Hiii  orao  in  advisory,  somawhot  profassionol 
capacity.  Plaasant  contacts  amonq  homo-ownors,  farmars  and  small  land-ownars,  car 
nacassary.  Complata  traininq  qivan  by  axpariancad  and  succassful  company  roprasontativa. 
Businass  in  fiald  of  Horticultura.  Excallant  compansation  discussad  at  intarviaw.  Writa 
Strassing,  Box  203,  Nawark,  Naw  York. 


S.V.  E.  Ediptional  Filmstrips 


AVAILABLE  THROUGH  DEALER  PREVIEW  LIBRARIES 


Yo 


From  Human  Biology  Filmstrip  Serin 


.OUR  local  education  dealer  can 
now  serve  your  visual  education  needs  quickly 
and  efficiently.  Every  S.V.E.  filmstrip  is  a  new 
addition  or  has  been  recently  revised  with  up-to- 
date  authoritative  material.  S.V.  E.  educational  film¬ 
strips  are  made  for  teachers  ky  teachers.  They 
cover  all  subjects  in  the  Arts,  Sciences  and  Social 
Studies.  Many  have  been  correlated  with  text 
books  of  leading  publishers.  Consult  your  S.V.E. 
Visual  Education  Dealer  today! 

Society  for  Visual  Education.  Inc 


Through  these  S.  V.E.  Dealer  Preview  Libraries  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  preview  filmstrips,  make  your  selections  and  place  orders  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery  or  delivery  in  August  or  September  to  meet  your  desires. 


The  Versatile  New  "Instructor”  300 

Tri-Purpote  •  2''x2''  Slides  •  Filmstrips 

A  new  Tri-Purpose  proieaor  designed  for  quick  and  easy 
proiection  of  2*  x  2'  slides,  single  and  double-frame  61m- 
strips.  Features  quick  "push-in-style”  or  conventional  thread¬ 
ing  of  klmstrips  and  smooth  61m  advance  with  no  danger  of 
scratching  or  tearing  6Im.  Improved  optical  system — all 
elements  coated.  New  Morocco  Bronze  Crackle  6aish  with 
satin  chrome  trim.  Protect  your  6Imstrips  .  .  .  insist  upon  an 
S.V.E.,  the  oldest  and  6nest  protector  in  the  held. 

B*  Rmady  hr  Fall  Opaning  by  Consulting  Your  S.V.E.  Visual  Education  Doaler  Today! 

STANLEY  BOWMAR  CO.,  2067  Broadway,  New  York  23 
VISUAL  AIDS,  INC.,  354  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Montclair 
L.  KALTMAN  &  SONS,  INC.,  287  Washington  St.,  Newark  2 
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Picture  in  Review  Prompts  Aged  Teacher 
To  Call  Roll  on  Pupils  Now  Prominent, 


Practice  Teachers 
Get  School  Policy 

Orange  High  School  has  five  social 
studies  practice  teachers  at  the  same 
time.  To  get  them  off  to  a  good  start, 
and  to  help  some  of  the  regular  teach¬ 
ers,  James  Webster  Martin,  head  of 
the  social  science  department  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  brief  lU-point  statement  of  tlie 
practices  and  aims  of  the  social  science 
courses,  and  their  relation  to  the 
guidance  policies  of  the  school. 

These  10  points  emphasize  the  “00 
Per  Cent”  group  of  students  in  Orange 
classes;  the  Social  Studies  aim  of 
better  citizenship  and  happy  living; 
the  stress  on  clear  thinking  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  liberty  and  security, 
world  citizenship,  and  American 
citizenship;  and  a  natural  classroom 
atmosphere. 

On  the  grading  policy.  Orange  says: 

Mo  pupil  should  be  denied  his  right 
and  duty  to  citizenship  training  by  being 
flunked  out  as  a  hopeless  failure  as  long 
as  he  is  doing  as  well  as  his  endowed 
faculties  and  his  home  environment  will 
permit,  even  though  he  may  not  be  meet¬ 
ing  certain  arbitrary,  inflexible  standards. 
Reasonable  allowance  should  he  made  for 
an  occasional  poor  day's  work  when  the 
pupil,  or  maybe  the  teacher,  does  not  feel 
too  well. 

Oil  pupil  participation: 

More  student  classroom  participation 
than  teacher  participation  is  a  desirable 
goal  to  work  towards.  The  teacher  should 
skillfully  guide  pupil  classroom  perform¬ 
ance,  not  usurp  it.  The  teacher  should  do 
no  classroom  activity  whether  it  be  bulletin 
board  work,  black  board  work  or  routine 
work,  etc.,  which  pupils  can  be  skillfully 
trained  and  guided  in  doing  for  themselves. 


Math,  Art  MeetiiigH 

The  final  meeting  of  the  Mathematics 
Section  of  the  New  York  Society  for 
the  Experimental  Study  of  Education 
will  be  held  in  the  Horace  Mann  Cafe¬ 
teria,  TC,  on  May  14,  at  6:30.  Walter 
Carnahan  will  speak  at  7 :30  on  Enrich¬ 
ment  Material  for  Teaching  Secondary 
School  Mathematics.  Each  teacher  is 
urged  to  bring  an  enrichment  device 
he  himself  uses.  Officers  will  be  elected. 
Dinner  will  be  $1.25. 


The  North  Central  Section  of  the 
New  Jersey  Art  Education  Association 
will  hold  its  spring  conference  at 
Newark  STC  on  May  19.  The  topic 
will  be  Current  Trends  in  Art  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  program,  starting  at  2:00 
P.M.,  includes  a  demonstration  of  art 
activities,  tea,  and  talks  by  Mareen 
Maser,  Clement  Tetkowski,  and  Mrs. 
Persis  Motter.  Chairman  of  the  North 
.  Central  Section  is  Gladys  K.  Howard 
of  Newark. 


A  picture  of  Delegate  Assembly 
Member  Charles  R.  Mitchell  in  the 
May  Review  drew  a  letter  from  a 
former  teacher,  long  since  retired. 
M  iss  Minnie  Lane  saw  the  picture,  and 
wrote  Mr.  Mitchell,  railing  the  roll  on 
former  pupils. 

On  Miss  Lane’s  list  were  many  teach¬ 
ers,  doctors,  attorneys,  pastors,  of 
whom  she  has  kept  a  record  through 
the  years.  Among  them  were  both 
Sy  dney  (ioldman,  new  Standing  Master 
of  the  Chancery  Court,  and  “Olive 
Lythgoe,”  now  Mrs.  Olive  L.  Sanford 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Among  the  teachers  are  Bernard 


Service  Honored 


Climaxing  a  series  of  events  which 
have  this  year  honored  Dr.  Mary  E. 
Roberts,  principal  of  Moorestown  High 
School,  keys  to  a  new  Buick  sedan 
were  handed  to  Dr.  Roberts  by  Edward 
Winkler,  president  of  the  Moorestown 
High  School  Alumni  Association  on 
April  6.  In  the  presence  of  Paul  R. 
Jones,  superintendent  of  schools,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  faculty,  and  students  who  had 
gathered  in  front  of  the  school.  Dr. 
Roberts  accepted  the  car  and  gracious¬ 
ly  took  President  Winkler  for  the  first 
ride.  The  automobile  was  the  gift  of 
the  alumni  and  other  friends  of  the 
principal  who  had  honored  Dr.  Roberts 
on  Home-Coming  Day,  March  26.  Dr. 
Roberts  lives  at  6103  Cedar  Avenue. 
Merchantville. 

Earlier  in  the  year  Dr.  Roberts  had 
been  named  South  Jersey’s  Woman  of 
the  Year,  and  in  February,  she  was 
presented  with  a  desk  and  matching 
chair  by  the  high  school  student  body. 


Hughes,  Warren  Abel,  Ruth  Hartman, 
and  Helen  Smith. 

Wrote  Miss  Lane: 

“It  has  been  a  very  long  time  since 
seeing  you,  but  something  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  and  smile  of  the  photo, 
printed  on  page  239,  caused  me  to 
pause,  to  assure  me,  that  it  was  one  of 
our  boys  of  Mott  School,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

“In  the  heart  of  an  aged  teacher  are 
treasured  memories  of  fine  students, 
who  have  made  the  world  better 
because  of  their  living,  and  being  so 
true  to  their  calling,  and  to  them¬ 
selves.” 

Passaic  Instilute 
Recruits  Teachers 

An  Institute  on  Teacher  Recruit¬ 
ment  sponsored  by  the  Passaic  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Passaic  Teachers 
Association  was  held  at  the  Memorial 
Junior  High  School  at  Passaic,  April  5. 

This  institute,  a  first  of  its  kind, 
was  attended  by  the  teachers  in  the 
school  system,  members  of  the  board 
of  education,  parents,  and  high  school 
students  interested  in  the  teaching 
profession. 

Curtis  H.  Threlkeld,  Supervising 
Principal.  South  Orange-Maplewood, 
gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  “Attitudes 
Toward  Teaching”  showing  the  slides 
developed  by  the  Metropolitan  School 
Studies  Council. 

Speakers  included  Fred  A.  Forbes. 
NEA-NJEA  Field  Representative,  who 
told  of  the  national  Future  Teachers  of 
America  program.  He  discussed  the 
program  here  in  New  Jersey,  an¬ 
nounced  the  formation  of  ten  college 
FTA  chapters  to  date,  and  described 
in  detail  the  new  program  this  year 
in  which  twelve  FTA  high  school 
clubs  have  been  organized. 

Members  of  the  Future  Teachers  of 
America  Committee  for  the  Passaic 
Teachers  Association  are  Margaret  M. 
Nordstrom,  Chairman;  Elaine  Manley. 
Mary  Bush,  and  Mildred  Rehm. 

Over  .500  people  attended  the 
institute. 


Geography  Leader 

Frances  Aldrich  of  Hackettstown  is 
the  new  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Council  of  Geography  Teachers.  Other 
officers  are  Mrs.  Marietta  G.  Wilson  of 
Roebling,  Berenice  Caspar  of  Trenton 
.STC,  and  Leroy  HinlJe  of  Dover. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

j  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  1 

_  _ ■ 

ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM  ' 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
\JE.i  Attorney 

R.  8.  18:13-81  provides  in  effect  that 
the  State  Comptroller  shall  pay  annu¬ 
ally  to  the  Teachers’  Pension  Fund 
an  amount  as  certified  to  him  by  the 
board  of  trustees,  etc.  In  the  event 
that  the  Lefcislature  fails  to  provide  in 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  necessary 
funds  to  meet  the  actuarial  certification 
by  the  board  of  trustees,  may  the  State 
Comptroller  be  compelled  by  appropri¬ 
ate  legal  proceedings  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  to  meet  these  certifi¬ 
cations? 

No.  Article  8,  Section  1,  paragraph 
2  of  the  New  Jersey  Constitution  pro¬ 
vides  as  follows:  “No  money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  Stale  treasury  hut  for 
appropriations  made  by  law.”  Thus 
under  this  provision  no  money  shall  l>e 
spent  by  the  Slate  unless  the  Legis¬ 
lature  appropriates  the  same  by 
legislation. 

Under  the  law  authorizing  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  cost-of-living  bonus,  is  it 
mundutory  for  Boards  of  Education  to 
pay  such  a  bonus  to  teachers  and  other 
employees? 

No.  Lnder  ihis  law.  Hoards  of  Edu¬ 
cation  may,  at  their  discretion,  pay  or 
refrain  from  paying  this  bonus. 

Under  what  conditions  is  a  teacher 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund? 

Under  tlie  terms  of  the  statute,  no 
person  shall  be  considered  a  teacher 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  statute  who  is  not 
regularly  employed  in  teaching  as  a 
full  time  occupation  outside  of  vaca¬ 
tion  periods.  The  statute  also  provides 
that  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  determine  whether  anv 
teacher  is  emjdoyed  on  a  full  time 
basis. 

A  teacher  who  has  applied  for  dis¬ 
ability  retirement  has  been  turned  down 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pension 
F'und.  Does  this  teacher  have  any 
remedy  under  the  circumstances? 

Yes.  An  applicant  for  disability  re¬ 
tirement  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  may 
appeal  t«)  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  decision  of  the  latter,  however, 
shall  be  final  and  binding  on  ail  the 
parties. 

Does  a  teacher  who  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  part  time  basis  for  four 
consecutive  years  in  the  same  school 
district  acquire  tenure? 

No.  A  teacher,  to  acquire  tenure, 
must  be  regularly  employed  on  a  full 
time  basis  for  the  required  period. 


‘‘MERIT  ’  SAI.ARIES 

Robert  /).  Bole 
\JEA  Research  Director 

What  is  meant  by  “merit  salary  pol¬ 
icy”? 

S«hool  systems  which  base  their 
teacher  salary  policy  upon  the  tea<h- 
ing  elliciency  of  the  individual  teacher 
are  said  to  be  operating  some  form  of 
merit  salarv  system. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  school  system  which 
operates  under  the  preparation-experi¬ 
ence  salary  policy  to  include  elements 
of  the  merit  system  in  that  policy? 

Yes.  Provisions  in  salary  schedules 
which  deny  increments  to  teachers 
who  render  inefficient  service  are,  of 
course,  illustrative  of  the  merit  salary 
concept.  Many  New  Jersey  school 
systems  have  such  pmvisions  in  their 
salary  schedules. 

Are  there  any  New  Jersey  school 
systems  which  recognize  the  merit  prin¬ 
ciple  by  granting  added  salary  in¬ 
creases  for  outstanding  teacher  service? 

Yes.  Some  systems  give  the  Super- 
intendetit  power,  with  Board  approval, 
to  grant  a  salary  increment  above 
the  normal  increment,  to  teachers 
who  have  demonstrated  outstanding 
ability.  One  New  Jersey  system  which 
established  a  special  maximum  salary 
above  the  normal  maximum  for  teach¬ 
ers  'of  outstanding  ability,  abandoned 
it  because  of  “administrative  diffi¬ 
culties.” 

Does  any  State  now  operate  a  merit 
salary  plan? 

Yes.  New  York  has  incorporated 
the  merit  principle  in  its  mandatory, 
minimum  state-wide  schedule.  Teach¬ 
ers  in  schools  which  operate  under  the 
.  minimum  state  salary  schedule  receive 
automatic  increments  for  the  first  six 
years.  From  then  on,  promotional 
increments  are  granted  on  the  basis  of 
merit,  though  they  must  apply  to 
specified  percentages  of  the  teachers  in 
a  district. 

How  do  teachers  in  New  York  State 
qualify  for  promotional  increments? 

The  following  requirements  govern 
the  award  of  promotional  increments: 

(a)  outstanding  classroom  teaching; 

(b)  exceptional  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity  through  non-school  activity 
related  to  the  welfare  of  youth;  (c) 
further  professional  training. 


PENSIONS 

Jtdtn  J.  If Ood,  ird 
Secretary,  T.P.&A.F. 

From  what  insurance  company  does 
the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
buy  Its  annuities?  Does  the  State  pay 
actual  money  to  the  Pension  Fund  each 
year  as  a  result  of  the  amounts  appro¬ 
priated  annually  by  the  Legislature? 

Ihese  questions  were  asked  at  the 
panel  discussion  on  the  Fund  at  the 
NJEA’s  Spring  C»)nference. 

The  Board  «>f  Trustees  does  not  buy 
annuities  from  an  insurance  company 
for  the  retiring  member.  We  collect 
adequate  cash  premiums  from  the  mem¬ 
ber  and  from  the  state  during  the 
member’s  serv  ice.  We  invest  the  funds 
so  collected  and  we  pay  the  benefits 
ourselves,—  death,  withdrawal  and  re¬ 
tirement  claims. 

The  29th  Annual  Keport  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  presented  by  Mr. 
Crehan  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  of 
the  State  House,  on  October  16, 
1948,  recited  the  conditions  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Retirement  System  as  of 
June  30,  1948.  The  Fund  had  then 
present  assets  of  $159,027,115.53, 
made  up  as  follows: 

Cash  . $  762,625.29 

Book  value  of  bonds. .  151,394,014.04 
Interest-bearing  Diver¬ 
sion  Promise  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  5,989,445.00 

Ledger  assets . $1.58,146,084.33 

Accruals  and  receiv¬ 
ables  .  881,031.20 


Present  assets  June  30, 

19441  . $1.59,027,115.53 

The  $151,394,014.04  book  value  of 
bonds  was  summarised  in  three  classi¬ 
fications  as  follows: 

U.  S.  Treasury  bonds 
(Par  Value  $129,- 

25.5,0(K) )  . $  1 27, 4'K), 752.27 

World  Bank  Bonds 

(Par  Value  $519,000)  516,114.03 

N.  J.  School  District 
and  Municipal  Bonds 
(Par  Value  $22,- 
488,700)  2.3,381,147.74 

Book  Value  of  Bonds 
owned  June  30, 

1948  . $151,394,014.(4 
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YOU  CAN 


ChooM  wid*.  sunlit  ocuan  buochus. 


Choose  the  lake-dotted  northlond. 


Greyhound  goes  right  to  your  favorite  vacationland!  One 
ticket,  one  high  standard  of  comfort  and  service,  and  one 
of  the  finest  safety  records  in  the  travel  world  will  go  with 
you  all  the  way.  Gay  resorts  of  either  coast.  National  Parks, 
mountain  and  lake  playgrounds,  great  cities  of  every  state, 
Canada  and  Mexico _ all  are  within  easy  reach,  by  Grey¬ 

hound,  over  highways  famous  for  scenic  beauty.  Lowest 
fares  in  travel  enable  you  to  go  farther,  see  more,  for  less 
money.  Talk  it  over  with  the  Greyhound  agent  in  your 
town.  In  the  meantime,  mail  the  coupon  below  1 


GREYHOUN 


THIS  COUPON  Will  BRINO  FULI-COIOR  MAP  "AMERICA  CEIERRATES 


^  Mail  to  America  Celebrates,  P.  O.  Box  821,  Chicago  90, 
Ill.,  for  map  and  folder  on  100  famous  festivals. 


HIGH  COSTS  OF  TEXTBOOKS 

are  reflected  in  the 


IHCKIASIO  SALES  OF 

HOLDEN 
BOOK  COVERS 


These  Tough— Wear-Resisting,  Waterproof  Book  Protectors 
ADD  1  TO  3  YEARS  TO  THE  LENGTH  OF  TEXTBOOK  SERVICE 
They  are  the  only  practical  means  of  increasing  the  lives  of  Textbooks 

Samples  free 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 

MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


College  Students 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  A**®  Commuters 


OH 

Say  It  With  Slides 

By  AMSE  HOPPOCK 

Assistant  in  Elementary  Edueation 


ONE  OF  THE  new  working  committees 
of  the  Elementary  Division  is  a 
Visual  Aids  Committee,  headed  by 
Elizabeth  Wilton,  Helping  Teacher  in 
Ocean  County.  This  committee  is  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  ways  to  produce  2x2 
Kodachrome  slides  as  learning  aids 
for  teachers  and  parents. 

TO  SITPLEMENT  BULLETIN 
As  its  first  project,  the  Committee 
is  building  a  set  of  slides  in  color  to 
accompany  the  revised  edition  of 
Bulletin  No.  8,  “The  First  Year  in 
School.”  The  slides  will  illustrate 
vividly  some  of  the  important  ideas 
expressed  in  Bulletin  No.  8,  showing  a 
good  physical  environment  and  a 
balanced  educational  program  for  five 
year  old  children.  The  slides  can  be 
used  at  meetings  of  teachers,  board 
members,  and  parents.  Pictures  of 
children  in  action  stimulate  interest 
and  discussion  and  can  lead  to  a  desire 
to  help  improve  the  local  program. 

READING  SLIDES  AT  FAIR 

Last  year  a  set  of  Kodachrome  slides 
on  reading  was  produced  in  the  Essex 
Fells  Elementary  school  to  help  parents 


The  first  summer  session  of  the 
School  for  Conservation  to  be  operated 
by  the  State  Department  at  Lake 
W'^apalanne,  Stokes  State  Forest. 
Branchville,  will  provide  a  10-day  pro¬ 
gram  for  prospective  physical  educa¬ 
tion  teachers  from  Panzer  College. 
June  5-17;  an  11-day  camping  and 
conservation  institute  for  STC  under¬ 
graduates,  June  20-July  1,  and  a  three- 
week  session  for  teachers  July  5-23. 
Courses  may  be  taken  in  Field  Studies 
in  Science,  Conservation  Education, 
and  Camping  Education.  Information 
may  be  obtained  from  E.  DeAlton 
Partridge.  State  Teachers  College. 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

•  •  • 

The  Rutgers  Workshop  in  Human 
Relations  will  operate  from  July  5  to 
August  12  this  summer.  Staff-directors 


understand  the  modern  reading  pro¬ 
gram.  These  slides  were  extremely 
popular  in  that  community.  They  were 
loaned  to  the  Elementary  Division, 
supplemented  to  show  children  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  at  all  levels  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  the  high  school  and 
shown  at  the  Education  Booth  at  the 
State  Fair.  So  many  people  have  asked 
for  these  slides  that  plans  are  under 
way  to  have  them  copied  and  made 
available  for  use  in  local  communities. 

CAN  MAKE  OWN 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Visual 
Aids  Committee  is  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  visual  aids  in  teacher  and 
parent  education  rather  than  to  supply 
these  aids  widely.  Communities  can 
make  their  own  slides  at  small  cost, 
picturing  their  own  children  in  the 
local  setting.  School  administrators 
are  finding  that  Kodachrome  slides 
have  infinite  possibilities  in  showing 
needs,  reporting  progress,  and  pro¬ 
moting  cooperative  thinking  and  com¬ 
mon  understanding.  W  hen  the  children 
themselves  speak  from  the  screen,  the 
people  listen. 


will  be  Max  Birnbaum,  Ruth  Cornelius, 
and  Leon  W'^olcott.  Now  in  its  third 
year,  the  Workshop  has  helped  many 
teachers  meet  problems  of  race  and 
inter-cultural  tensions  in  their  schools 
and  communities. 

«  «  * 

Glassboro  STC  is  organizing  ex¬ 
tended  clinical  services  for  the  summer 
session,  as  part  of  its  Children’s  Clinic 
work.  A  class  for  children  with 
emotional  difficulties,  speech  problems, 
or  educational  retardation  will  be 
available  for  observation  and  practice. 
An  orthopedic  group  will  also  be  in 
session.  Students  can  obtain  credit  for 
practice  teaching  in  special  education. 

In  addition  the  usual  clinical  services 
of  diagnosis  and  special  aid  in  physical 
and  educational  difficulties  will  be 
available.  Since  1935  the  Glassboro 
Clinic  has  served  over  1,000  children. 


Nearly  four-fifths  of  all  New  Jersey 
college  students  live  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  their  institutions, 
it  appears  from  a  study  reported  in 
full  in  the  May  Education  Bulletin. 

The  location  of  New  Jersey  colleges, 
plus  excellent  transportation,  makes 
this  possible.  Living  at  home  lowers 
the  cost  of  education  to  the  student 
and  makes  higher  education  possible 
for  many  who  would  otherwise  be 
denied  opportunity. 

The  commuters  range  from  90  per 
cent  in  Hudson  County  to  a  mere 
seven  per  cent  of  the  Cape  May  en- 
rollees.  Counties  in  which  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  college  students  are 
able  to  commute  are  Atlantic  (11%), 
Cape  May,  Hunterdon  (22%),  Ocean, 
(24%),  Sussex,  (20%),  and  Warren, 
(16%  ).  In  the  metropolitan  counties 
86%  of  gll  students  commute  daily. 

The  study  was  made  by  S.  David 
Winans  of  the  Division  of  Higher 
Education  in  the  State  Department,  and 
based  on  data  reported  by  Charles  0. 
Roth. 

Offer  Institute 
On  Library  Work 
To  Aid  Children 

A  Three-Day  Institute  on  Library 
Serv  ice  for  Children  and  Young  People 
scheduled  for  June  21-23  at  State 
Teachers  College.  Trenton,  will  offer 
the  children’s  librarians  in  New  Jersey 
an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  new  developments  and  to  plan 
cooperatively  lor  extended  service  in 
this  field. 

The  Institute  is  sponsored  by  the 
Children’s  Section  of  the  New  Jersey 
Library  Association,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Public  and  School  Library  Services 
is  assisting  with  the  program  and  the 
arrangements.  The  Director  of  the 
Institute  will  be  Elsie  Dobbins  of  the 
Montclair  Public  Library.  Nora  Beust, 
Specialist  for  Schools  and  Children’s 
Libraries  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  agreed  to  be  Commentator  and 
General  Consultant. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Institute  in¬ 
cluding  board,  room  and  registration 
fee  will  be  $15.00. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  Dr. 
Lloyd  N.  Yepsen,  Jean  Betzner  of  TC, 
Marie  Loizeaux.  editor  of  Wilson 
Bulletin,  Julia  Williamson,  and  Mrs. 
Anna  Rose  Wright. 
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Here  Are  Room  Rates  For  NJEA  Convention 


The  Annual  Convention  will  be  held 
in  Atlantic  City  November  10-13  this 
year,  and  teachers  are  advised  to  make 
their  room  reservations  early.  Here  is 
a  list  of  Atlantic  City  Hotels  and  their 
rates.  Rates  shown  are  with  bath ; 
some  offer  special  rates  for  two  rooms 
with  communicating  bath,  suitable  for 
three  or  more  people. 

BOARDWALK  HOTELS 


Ambassador  . 

Apollo  . 

Single 
.$6.00-11.00 
.  4.00-  6.00 

Double 

$9.00-14.00 

6.00-10.00 

Brighton  . 

Chalfonte- 

.  6.00-10.00 

8.00-14.00 

Haddon  Hall... 

.  6.00-10.00 

8.00-18.00 

Chelsea  . 

.  5.25-  6.75 

6.75-15.00 

Claridce  . 

.  6.00-14.00 

9.00-17.00 

Dennis  . 

Marlborough- 

.  6.00-  8.00 

9.00-1600 

Blenheim  . 

.  6.00-10.00 

9.00-16.00 

Mayflower . 

.  5.00-  6.00 

7.00-12.00 

New  Belmont . 

.  4.00-  5.00 

6.00-10.00 

President  . 

.  5  00-10.00 

8.00-14.00 

Ritz-Carlto>  . 

.  6.00-  8.00 

9.00-14.00 

St.  Charles . 

.  5.00-12.00 

7.00-1400 

Seaside  . 

.  5.00-  9.00 

8.00-12.00 

Shelburne  . 

.  6.00-16.00 

9.00-18.00 

Strand  . 

.  4.50-  6.00 

9.00-12.00 

Trayhorf.  . 

.  6.00-14.00 

8.00-18.00 

AVENUE  HOTELS 

Boscobki . 

8.00 

Clarendon  . 

.  5.00-  6.00 

7.00 

Colton  Manor... 

.  5.00-  9.00 

7.00-12.00 

NOV. 

10-13 

S/keciai 

7{/eiootHe 

SpMiol  Conv.ntion  Rate*  for 
teachers  attending  the  NJEA. 
Live  luxuriously,  economically. 
Central  Boardwalk  location, 
all  rooms,  twin  •  beds  with 
private  baths;  spacious  lob¬ 
bies,  meeting  rooms,  solarium. 
American  or  European  Plan. 
EDWARD  J.  McNElllS  J 
Mmimjir  ^4 


HOTEL 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Boardwalk 


Columbus  . 

6.00 

Crillon*  . 

8.00-10.00 

Eastbourne  . . . . 

7.50-  8.00 

Flanders  . 

...  5.66 

7.00-  9.00 

Fox  Manor  . .  . 

.  5.00- 

8.00 

6.00-10.00 

Holmhurst . 

7.00-  8.00 

Jefferson  . 

...  6.06 

7.00-10.00 

Kentucky  . 

.  3.50 

6.00-  7.00 

Lafayette  . 

...  5.00- 

6.00 

8.00-10.00 

Lexington 

.  6.00 

6.50-  8.50 

Madison  . 

...  4.50- 

6.00 

7.00-10.00 

Monticello . 

7.00 

Morton  . 

...  5.66- 

*7.66 

7.00-10.00 

Penn-Atlamic  . 

7.00 

Runnyhede .  4.00-  7.50  6.00-10.00 

Senator .  4.50-  7.00  7.00-12.00 

Sterunc  .  4.00-  5.00  6.00-  7.00 

Villa  D’Este .  5.00-  6.00  8.00-  9.00 

*  Rate  Includes  Breakfast. 


TEACHER 

Guidance,  history  and  English — working  on 
doctorate— 9  yeors  exp.  Looking  for  sys¬ 
tem  with  better  salary  schedule  than 
present  one. 

Write  BOX  A,  REVIEW 
200  Stacy-Trcnl,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


New  Horizons  in  Teaching 

Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find  helpful 
and  interesting 


AiriaiiyjX  J)tonijOLtijC^ 


Success-Tips  for  Amateur  Dramatics 


I .  Choose  play  of  merit,  adapted  to  actors. 


2.  Cast  the  characters  by  individual  tryouts  or 


by  group  choice  after  the  play  has  been  read 


aloud  before  entire  class. 


3.  Be  sure  actors  get  spirit  of  characters. 


4.  Insist  upon  early  memorization  so  that  more 


attention  mav  be  given  at  the  practices  to 


expression  and  acting 


5.  Use  short  period  of  intensive  practice  rather 


than  many  weeks. 

6.  Remember  director  does  little  acting;  he 


causes  others  to  act. 


7.  Be  definite  as  to  responsibilities. 


8.  Be  patient  and  persistent 


Suggestions  for  Actors 


I.  When  part  is  assigned  and 


understood,  memorize  it. 


2.  Live  your  character.  Observe  persons  like  character. 


3.  During  practice,  listen  to  the  director. 


4.  Practice  with  your  properties  or  similar  things. 


5.  Enunciate  clearly ;  see  that  voice  carries  to  rear 


6.  Play  downstage — near  footlights.  Wait  for  laugh 


7.  If  someone  steps  in  front  of  you,  move. 


8.  Always  show  reaction  to  what  s  happening. 


9.  Be  resourceful;  if  break  in  play,  cover  the  error. 


I  o.  Gesture  with  hand  awav  from  the  audience. 


1 1.  Avoid  turning  so  your  back  is  toward  audience. 


The  above  information  is  from  Purdue  University — Exten 
sion  Service  Club  Work,  West  LaFayette,  Indiana. 
ff'e  hope  the foregoing  is  helpful  to  you  just  as  millions  of people 
find  chewing  fVrigley's  Spearmint  Gum  helpful  to  them. 

£ — 

Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum  A 


is  your  standard  of  quality  for  real  chewing  onjoymonl. 


Principals  Set 
Three  Sessions 
On  Curriculum 

The  Elementary  Prin¬ 
cipals  Association  of 
New  Jersey  has  arrang¬ 
ed  for  three  regional  con¬ 
ferences  in  May. 

The  Southern  Conference 
will  be  held  at  Glassboro 
State  Teachers'  College  May 
8.  Burlington  County  is  host, 
under  the  leadership  of  G. 
Edward  McComsey,  County 
Superintendent,  and  Mrs. 
E^th  Cutler,  chairman.  Mrs. 
Bertha  Lyons,  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  EPA,  will  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  seven  par¬ 
ticipating  counties.  The  after¬ 
noon  session  will  include  a 
panel  discussion  on  the  spring 
conference  theme:  “The  Role 
of  the  Principal  in  Curricu¬ 
lum  Development.”  Following 
the  dinner.  Dr.  Bess  Goody- 
koonz  will  speak. 

The  Northeastern  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  an  all-day  affair 
•t  School  No.  13  in  Pater¬ 
son  on  ITiursday,  May  5.  An 
invitation  is  extended  to  visit 
the  Paterson  schools.  "The 
speaker  at  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  E.  A.  Marx,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  Dumont  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories  in  Pas¬ 
saic.  His  topic  will  be:  “The 
Implications  of  Television  for 
the  School."  Following  the 
dinner,  four  panel  discussions 
will  be  held  around  the  theme 
of  the  conference. 

The  Central  Conference 
will  be  held  in  Elizabeth  on 
May  10,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Mary  M.  Hopkins. 
Principal  of  Schools  12  and 
21,  and  president  of  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  Principals’  Association. 
School  visitation  of  schools 
from  8:30  to  10:30  will  be 
combined  with  group  discus¬ 
sions.  From  11  to  12:30  a 
panel  discussion  will  be  held. 
Dinner  at  the  hotel  will  be 
followed  by  an  address  by  Dr. 
Roma  Gans  on  “The  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Principal  as 
a  Community  Builder.” 

President  George  H.  Os- 
bom  has  announced  that  the 
Northwestern  Regional  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  in  the 
Fall. 

John  F.  Heiney  has  re¬ 
signed  as  principal  of  Liberty 
School,  Englewood.  Next  year 
he  will  be  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
Special  School  District,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Dr.  George  W.  Hanpt, 

professor  of  science  at  Glass¬ 
boro  State  Teachers  College, 
will  teach  at  Duke  University 
during  the  summer  session  of 
1949.  He  will  give  graduate 
courses  in  Science  Education 
to  teachers  of  elementary.  Ju¬ 
nior  tmd  senior  high  schools. 


Ask  Philatelists 
To  Help  Veterans 

Philatelic  -  minded  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  interested  in  a 
request  from  the  Halloran 
Veterans  Hospital  on  Staten 
Island,  New  York  for  con¬ 
tributions  of  stamps.  Seventy- 
five  of  the  wounded  veterans 
in  the  hospital  are  joined  in 
a  unique  stamp  club.  Among 
its  members  ;  re  T.B.’s,  para¬ 
plegics,  chronics,  amputees, 
and  general  patients.  Since 
many  are  bed-bound,  the  Red 
Cross  workers  take  the  stamp 
news  from  bed  to  bed. 

The  club  is  sponsored  by 
the  Recreation  Department 
of  the  Red  Cross.  Teachers 
who  have  stamps  that  can  be 
contributed  to  this  club 
should  send  them  to  Mrs. 
Evelyn  A.  Bootes,  Entertain¬ 
ment  and  Instruction  Service, 
American  Red  Cross,  710 
High  Street,  Newark  2. 


Adopt  Schedule 
For  STC  Faculty 
$2600  Mmimum 

A  new  salary  schedule  for 
State  Teachers  Colleges  was 
approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  at  its  April  1 
meeting.  It  includes  substan¬ 
tial  increases  over  present 
salary  ranges.  The  schedule 
includes  slight  changes  in 
proposals  made  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  last  Sep¬ 
tember  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  Board.  It  repre¬ 
sents  action  by  both  the  State 
Board  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Figures  set  in  the  new 
schedule  are  as  follows:  As¬ 
sistant  Instructor,  $2600- 
$3000,  Increments  $100;  In¬ 
structor,  $3000-$4200,  incre¬ 
ment  $200,  with  $200-$400  for 
training  over  M.A.;  Assistant 
Professor,  $3600-$5000,  with 
additional  $200  for  doctorate; 
Associate  Professor,  $4400- 
$6000,  increment  $200;  Pro¬ 
fessor,  $5600-$7400,  increment 
$200;  and  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  Professor,  minimum  $7000, 
no  maximum,  and  increments 
to  be  determined  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner. 

Percentage  limitations  are 
placed  on  the  numbers  of  the 
higher  ranks  on  the  STC  fac¬ 
ulties,  and  the  number  of 
distinguished  service  profes¬ 
sors  is  limited  to  10.  They 
are  chosen  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  Education 
Conunittee  of  the  State 
Board,  the  Commissioner,  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  and 
the  Presidents  of  the  six 
teachers  colleges. 

For  most  ranks  the  new 
schedules  represent  Increases 
of  approximately  $600  in  the 
present  maximums. 


Ridgewood  OfFers 
$200  Teacher-Lare 

The  Ridgewood  Teachers’ 
Association  and  the  Council 
of  the  Ridgewood  Home  and 
School  Associations  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  joint  approach  to 
teacher  recruitment.  They 
have  set  up  a  Scholarship  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  which  will 
administer  funds  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $600  a  year.  'This  will 
be  used  to  provide  $200  schol¬ 
arships  for  three  years  to 
well-qualified  boys  or  girls 
who  need  financi^  assistance 
toward  their  preparation  for 
teaching  in  public  schools. 
Awards  will  be  made  by  a 
committee  of  teachers.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  fourth  year  the  schol¬ 
arship  pupils  will  have  a  priv¬ 
ilege  of  borrowing  $200  for 
repayment  to  the  fund. 

Set  June  1 1  Date 
For  CT  Luncheon 

The  New  Jersey  Elementary 
Classroom  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  have  its  annual 
Spring  Luncheon  at  Raritan 
Valley  Farms  Inn,  Somer¬ 
ville,  on  Saturday,  June  11, 
at  12:30  P.M. 

Bertha  Lawrence,  Dean  of 
Trenton  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  will  speak  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “How  Our  Elementary 
Schools  Can  Increase  In¬ 
ternational  Understanding.” 


Kushum  Sokey,  exchange 
student  teacher  from  India  at 
Trenton  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  will  speak  about 
“Schools  and  Customs  of 
India.” 

Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Mayers,  of 
Somerville,  is  the  chairman 
for  the  luncheon. 

It  is  requested  that  all 
reservations  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Louise  S.  Vollmer,  34  Rose 
Avenue,  Jersey  City,  on  or 
before  June  4;  money  must 
accompany  reservations. 
Tickets— ^2.35  including  tip. 

Miss  Sokey  came  to  America 
a  year  ago  to  study  modem 
psychology  and  new  teaching 
methods.  She  was  a  teacher 
and  high  school  principal, 
and  was  sent  by  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board  of  the  United 
Lutheran  Church.  She  iS  also 
district  commissioner  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  in  Bihai,  India. 


Passaic  People 
Look  at  Schools 
From  New  Angles 

Passaic  teachers  and 
citizens  got  together  re¬ 
cently  in  an  attempt  to 
evaluate  present  -  day 
education.  The  Passaic 
Teachers  Association 
sponsored  an  elaborate, 
carefully  -  planned  eve¬ 
ning  at  which  various 
points  of  view  on  today’s 
schools  were  presented  to 
an  audience  of  350. 

Dr.  Jay  B.  Nash  of  New 
York  University,  one  of  three 
general  speakers,  predicted 
that  the  12-month  school  will 
be  the  rule  In  America  with¬ 
in  a  decade.  Carl  Holder- 
man,  State  CIO  president, 
asked  the  schools  to  help  cor¬ 
rect  such  misconceptions  as  the 
belief  that  wealth  measures 
either  success  or  intelligence. 
Albert  F.  Metz,  Passaic  in¬ 
dustrialist,  added  prudence  to 
the  Three  R’s  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  objective. 

The  program  was  the  out¬ 
growth  of  weeks  of  planning 
by  a  steering  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  teachers  and  lay¬ 
men,  and  headed  by  Samuel 
Wechesler,  chairman  of  the 
Civics  Committee  of  the  Pas¬ 
saic  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  three  main  speakers 
addressed  a  general  session 
immediately  after  the  group 
was  greeted  by  Mayor  Paid 
G.  DeMuro  and  School  Super¬ 
intendent  Clark  W.  Mc- 
Dermith. 

Following  the  general  meet¬ 
ing,  panel  groups  on  Industry, 
Labor,  Business,  the  Com¬ 
munity  and  Education  dis¬ 
cussed  what  those  specific 
fields  expect  of  education,  and 
what  the  fields  can  do  lor 
the  schools.  The  session  con¬ 
cluded  with  brief  reports 
from  each  panel. 

The  session  had  wide  sup¬ 
port  in  the  city,  including 
editorial  endorsement  by  the 
Passaic  Herald-News,  and 
there  is  strong  sentiment  for 
an  annual  repetition.  Passaic 
teachers  active  in  planning 
the  conference  were  Ruth 
'Thomas  and  William  B. 
Cruise. 


Fairfax  County,  Virginia, 
is  studying  its  administrative 
and  supervisory  organization. 
To  get  new  ideas,  it  sent 
two  elementary  principals  to 
Trenton.  In  Trenton  they 
devoted  special  attention  to 
Robins  School,  and  have  in¬ 
vited  Dorothy  Oadwmlader, 
principal,  to  act  as  a  consult¬ 
ant  to  their  own  workshop  at 
Madison  College. 
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Clothier,  Jones 
On  Program  of 
Secondary  Meet 

The  annual^ Secondary 
School  Conference  is  be¬ 
ing  held  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  on  May  6-7,  Dr. 
Robert  C,  Clothier,  Rut¬ 
gers  President,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Jones,  will  be  the 
speakers  at  an  adminis¬ 
trative  conference  which 
opens  the  sessions  on 
Friday,  May  6.  At  the 
general  session  that  af¬ 
ternoon  Dr.  John  H. 
Bosshart,  Commissioner, 
will  speak  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “The  High  School 
Grows  Up.” 

Sectional  meetings  on  Sat¬ 
urday  list  a  number  of  out¬ 
standing  individual  speakers 
and  interesting  special  pro¬ 
grams.  The  Social  Studies 
group  will  hear  a  panel  rep¬ 
resenting  union  members, 
management,  and  teachers 
discuss  “How  Management 
and  Labor  Relations  Can  Be 
Taught  Effectively  in  Our 
Secondary  Schools.” 

Peter  W.  Dykema  will  de¬ 
liver  the  main  speech  for  the 
New  Jersey  Music  Teachers. 
In  the  afternoon  there  will 
be  a  program  and  workshop 
on  folk  music,  with  pupil  pro¬ 
grams  and  a  lecture-recital  by 
John  Jacob  Niles. 

Robert  T.  Scott  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Company  will  tell 
the  Vocational  and  Arts  As¬ 
sociation  about  Industries’ 
Services  to  the  Schools, 
and  Assistant  Commissioner 
Thomas  J.  Durell  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  State  Language  Arts 
Bulletin  to  the  English 
Teachers. 

Other  programs  include  M. 
S.  Badollet  of  Johns  Man- 
ville  for  the  Science  Teach¬ 
ers,  with  a  trip  through  the 
Johns  Manville  research 
center  in  the  afternoon;  Dr. 
George  H.  Allen  and  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Walker  for  the  Class¬ 
ical  Association;  Dr.  G.  Pin- 
ette  and  William  W.  Turn- 
bull  for  the  Modem  Lan¬ 
guage  group;  Tadeusz  Llpski, 
paper  sculptor,  for  the  Art 
and  Visual  Education  Associa¬ 
tions;  Carl  E.  Anderson  of 
Squibb’s,  and  Louis  A.  Leslie 
of  Gregg’s  for  the  Business 
Educators. 

Grover  W.  Mueller  on 
“Marks”  for  the  Health  and 
Physicaf  Education  Associa¬ 
tion;  Amelia  Munson  and 


Education  Week— *49 

““Making  Democracy  Work” 
will  be  the  general  theme  for 
American  Education  Week,  to 
be  observed  November  6-12, 
1949.  As  usual  it  will  be 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
NEA,  the  American  Legion, 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
and  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Dedly  topics  for  the  week  have 
been  announced  as  follows: 
Sunday,  Nov.  6,  The  Worth 
of  the  Individual;  Monday, 
Educational  Opportunity;  { 
Tuesday,  Responsible  Citlxen-  : 
ship;  Wednesday,  Health  and 
Safety;  Thursday,  Home  and 
Conununity  Obligations;  Fri¬ 
day,  Our  Freedom  and  Secur¬ 
ity;  and  Saturday,  Next  Dec¬ 
ade  in  Education. 


you  Saw  the  Ads 
That  Won  Award 

General  Mills  nutrition-edu¬ 
cation  advertising  campaign 
received  a  national  award  re¬ 
cently  for  “advertising  as  a 
social  force.”  In  a  review  of 
1948  advertising,  the  board 
of  judges  for  the  Annual  Ad¬ 
vertising  Awards  selected  the 
nutrition  series  as  one  out  of 
twelve  to  receive  special  rec¬ 
ognition. 

The  series  has  appeared  in 
the  Review  and  in  29  other 
educational  and  health  jour¬ 
nals.  The  ads  suggested  to 
teachers  “on-the-job”  activi¬ 
ties  which  would  stimulate 
children’s  interest  and  help 
them  to  improve  their  eating 
habits. 

Presentation  of  the  bronze 
medal  was  made  to  General 
Mills  in  New  York  City  before 
more  than  300  advertising, 
business  and  publishing  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  an  award  din¬ 
ner  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 


Glenn  Blough  for  School  Li¬ 
brarians;  Dr.  Mason  W. 
Gross  and  Frances  Urban  in 
Home  Economics;  Adele  Hunt 
for  the  Teachers  of  Speech; 
Robert  Poppendieck  for  Guid¬ 
ance  and  Personnel;  Leslie 
Blanchard  for  the  Deans  and 
Counselors;  and  Dr.  Adalbert 
K.  Botts  and  R.  A.  Bartlett 
for  the  Geography  Teachers. 

Student  Council  Sponsors 
will  hold  a  discussion  meet¬ 
ing  on  their  problems,  while 
the  Association  for  Education 
by  Radio  will  analyze  the 
AER  Report  on  Radio  as  a 
Teaching  Implement  in  the 
Secondary  Schools. 


Schoolwomen's  Club  Picks 

Boonton  Girl  for  '49  Award 


Betty  Sue  Basch  of  123  Sherman  Street,  Boon- 
ton,  will  receive  the  1949  scholarship  of  $200, 
awarded  annually  by  the  New  Jersey  Schoolwomen’s 
Club,  to  a  prospective  teacher.  Betty  will  attend 
Trenton  State  Teachers  College,  to  prepare  for 
kindergarten-first  grade  teaching. 


V 


BETTY  SUE  BASCH 


Junior  Red  Cross 
To  Train  Leaders 

The  American  Junior  Red 
Cross  will  conduct  two 'Lead¬ 
ership  Training  Centers  for 
high  school  boys  and  girls  at 
Wellesley  College  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  this  summer.  The 
sessions  will  be  held  July  19- 
29  and  August  2-12. 

The  delegates — expected  to 
number  150  at  each  session — 
will  be  chosen  by  high  school 
and  Red  Cross  chapter  of¬ 
ficials  on  the  basis  of  their 
leadership  potentialities  and 
their  experience  in  Junior 
Red  Cross  activities.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  chapters  in  the  nine 
North  Atlantic  seaboard  states 
are  expected  to  send  dele¬ 
gates. 

Special  emphasis  will  be 
given  at  the  centers  to  the 
organization  of  school  and 
community  councils.  Discus¬ 
sion  groups  under  qualified 
Red  Cross  and  school  people 
will  stress  the  techniques  of 
how  a  large  volunteer  or¬ 
ganization  like  the  Red  Cross 
gets  its  work  done. 

A  highlight  will  be  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  foreign  educators 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  International  Edu¬ 
cational  Reconstruction  study¬ 
ing  American  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 


Betty  Sue  will  be  the  guest 
of  the  club  members  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Club 
at  the  Nassau  Tavern,  Prince¬ 
ton,  on  May  4.  At  that  time 
Joan  Hess,  1948  scholarship 
winner,  will  also  be  a  guest. 

The  luncheon  will  be  the 
annual  meeting,  at  which  new 
officers  wiil  be  installed. 
There  will  be  a  musicale  and 
a  social  period.  Sadie  Lipson, 
chairman  of  the  Scholarship 
Committee,  is  general  chair¬ 
man  for  the  luncheon,  aided 
by  Geneva  Lonsdale,  Florence 
Heil,  Anna  Neary,  Myrtle 
Hummer,  May  Sniith,  Flor¬ 
ence  Cougle,  Madeline  Sharpe, 
Charlotte  Locher  and  Eliu- 
beth  Wilton. 

Baby-sitting  and  a  teacher- 
family  both  contributed  to¬ 
ward  Betty  Sue’s  teaching 
ambitions.  “I  have  always 
been  interested  in  young 
children,”  she  told  the  com¬ 
mittee,  “and  when  I  wanted 
to  earn  extra  money,  I  be¬ 
came  a  baby  sitter.”  Ex¬ 
perience  in  the  primary  de¬ 
partment  of  her  Sunday 
School  added  to  her  convic¬ 
tion  that  she  had  found  her 
career.  Both  her  mother  and 
her  aunt  are  teachers. 


Secretaries  Should 
Out  dress  Bosses 

Good-grooming  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  a  secretary  than 
it  is  to  her  boss.  New  Jersey 
school  secretaries  concluded  in 
a  recent  workshop  discussion. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Everett  C.  Preston,  the  work¬ 
shop  formulated  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  “good  boss”  and 
a  “good  secretary.” 

For  both,  loyalty  took  first 
place.  For  the  bosses,  good 
grooming  came  fifteenth,  far 
behind  being  pleasant,  courte¬ 
ous,  understanding,  and  being 
a  good  planner.  For  the  secre¬ 
taries  appearance  was  in  fifth 
place,  ahead  of  punctuality, 
patience,  and  a  respectful 
manner. 

P.  S.  Efficiency  rated 
second  as  a  characteristic  of 
a  good  secretary,  with  pleas- 
■  antness  and  tact  high  on  the 
list. 
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Spring  Conference  Speaker 
Wants  Locals  to  Spearhead 
Attack  On  Public  Relations 

Teachers  have  not  made  the  most  of  their 
opportunities  in  public  relations,  George  H.  Shay 
of  the  Johns  Manville  Corporation  told  teacher- 
leaders  at  the  Annual  Spring  Conference  on  April  2. 
In  an  outstanding  address,  he  urged  local  associa¬ 
tions  to  embark  on  a  concrete  program  of  public 
relations,  and  suggested  specific  points  of  attack. 

The  Spring  Conference  i  ■  . '  .  '  ■ 

was  held  at  the  Berk- 
eley-Carteret  Hotel  in 
Asbury  Park  April  1-2. 

It  was  attended  by  more 
than  250  representatives 
of  local  groups.  At  a 
series  of  meetings  prob¬ 
lems  including  the 
United  Nations,  the 
NEA,  public  relations, 
pensions,  salary,  and  the 
other  activities  of  locals 
were  discussed  at  length. 

The  Conference  is  spon¬ 
sored  annually  by  the 
NJEA,  the  New  Jersey 
Council  of  Teacher  Or¬ 
ganizations,  and  the 
NJEA  -  NEA  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Committee. 

A  board  member  and  a 
former  teacher,  Mr.  Shay  em¬ 
phasized  that  “what  teachers 
are”  is  the  most  important 


In  a  third  general  session, 
Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  Editor  of 
the  Journal  of  the  NEA,  made 
clear  that  the  national  teacher 
organization  is  increasingly 
turning  back  to  the  grass 
roots  for  inspiration  and  guid¬ 
ance. 

A  series  of  group  sessions 
covered  problems  of  salaries, 
pensions,  and  program-mak¬ 
ing  for  large  and  small  locals. 
Reporters  noted  the  outstand¬ 
ing  suggestions,  which  were 
subsequently  given  to  the 
delegates  as  a  mimeographed 
summary  of  the  conference. 


factor  in  public  relations  for  I  i.  ■,  j  c*  ♦ 
schools.  He  reminded  the  ^ 


Jersey  City  Report 
Is  Pictorial  Story 

A  beautiful  pictorial  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  Jersey  City 
school  system  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Jersey  City 
Board  of  Education.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  books 
of  its  kind  ever  issued  in  the 


group  that  the  public  attitude 
toward  them  is  affected  by 
the  explanation  of  the  budget, 
their  working  conditions,  dis¬ 
cipline,  the  school  cafeteria, 
the  personnel  policy  of  the 
system,  teacher-pupil  ratios, 
guidance,  adult  education  and 
school  citizenship.  He  criti¬ 
cized  teachers  for  lack  of  dis¬ 
cipline  in  today’s  schools,  for 
their  aloofness  from  civic  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  for  insufficient 
effort  toward  self-improve¬ 
ment.  and  for  failure  to 
achieve  a  genuine  profes¬ 
sional  status. 

The  Conference  opened  with 
a  “World  Peace”  dinner,  at 
which  Dr.  Clark  M.  Eichel- 
berger,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Association  for 
the  United  Nations,  urged  | 
greater  emphasis  on  the  ‘ 
achievements  of  the  United  i 
Nations,  and  upon  the  will  to 
make  it  work  within  the  pres¬ 
ent  organization.  “The  full 
weight  of  the  United  States 
would  assure  success  of  the 
United  Nations,”  he  said.  “We 
have  not  yet  fully  cast  our 
weight  in  the  balance  for  suc¬ 
cess.”  He  especially  stressed 
the  UN  work  in  Palestine,  the 
Kashmir,  Indonesia,  Greece, 
and  South  Korea,  and  the 
UN’s  new  international  con¬ 
stabulary. 


It  is  entitled  “With  Heart, 
Head,  and  Hand.”  and  is  a 
large  (9x12),  plastic-bound, 
78  page  book.  The  pictures 
are  excellent  school  pictures, 
carefully  selected  to  tell  their 
story.  , 

They  are  arranged  to  show 
a  one-day  story  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  City  schools,  from  the 
young  child  going  to  school 
for  the  first  time,  through  the 
elementary  and  high  schools, 
with  their  wealth  of  activi¬ 
ties,  and  the  many  special 
services,  including  the  Voca¬ 
tional  School,  the  A.  Harry 
Moore  School,  the  famous  Bu- 
i  reau  of  Special  Service,  the 
evening  high  school,  the  se¬ 
lective  high  school  for  vet¬ 
erans,  and  the  Jersey  City 
Junior  College. 

Dr.  James  E.  Reynolds  and 
his  staff  deser\'e  special  credit 
for  the  well-chosen  picture 
captions,  which  supplement 
and  explain  the  pictures  in 
three  or  four  words.  Rarely, 
too,  have  there  been  better 
school  pictures;  none  give  a 
posed  effect,  all  are  superla¬ 
tively  natural,  including  an 
attractive  shot  of  Mayor 
Frank  H.  Eggers  talking  to 
three  little  girls  in  a  recrea¬ 
tion  center  he  helped  create. 


Around  the  State 


Classrooms  need  no  longer 
be  12  feet  high.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  has 
temporarily  relaxed  its  build¬ 
ing  code  to  permit  the  experi¬ 
mental  building  of  classrooms 
which  may  have  ceilings  as 
low  as  10'  6'.  The  board  has 
also  granted  approval  for  the 
building,  as  experiments,  of 
hexagonal  rooms  as  additions 
to  Stockton  School,  East 
Orange.  These  rooms  would 
be  lit  by  directional  glass 
block  on  three  continuous 
sides  of  the  hexagon. 

*  *  * 

The  Department  of  Home 
Economics  of  the  NEA  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Boston  July  3-8,  in  connection 
w’ith  the  NEA  Convention. 
Active  in  the  department  this 
year  are  President  Elect 
Anna  J.  Dooley,  formerly  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Anna  Riedell  Williams 
of  the  State  Department. 

*  *  * 

The  March  issue  of  the 
Newark  Principal  is  devoted 
to  State  School  Srpport.  In 
an  exceptionally  clear,  popu¬ 
larly  written  article,  it  out¬ 
lines  the  facts  of  school  sup¬ 
port  in  New  Jersey,  and  pre¬ 
sents  the  citizens’  interest  in 
those  facts.  It  urges  a  broader 
base  of  school  .support  to 
relieve  the  home  owner. 

*  *  • 

An  attractive  and  complete 
list  of  the  films  made  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  for  use  by 
schools  and  industry  has  been 
issued  by  Castle  Films,  from 
whom  the  U.  S.  films  can  be 
purchased. 

*  *  * 

Newark  is  planning  to  in¬ 
troduce  Hebrew  and  Polish 
into  its  modern  language 
teaching.  The  former  will  be 
offered  at  Weequahic,  the 
latter  at  East  Side  high  school 
if  enough  pupils  elect  the  new 
subjects. 

*  *  * 

Columbia  University  Edu¬ 
cational  Films  has  been  set 
up  by  Columbia  University 
Press.  It  will  include  a  film 
rental  library  to  provide  edu¬ 
cational  motion  pictures  for 
schools  and  civic  groups. 

Herbert  R.  Jensen  is  director 
of  the  new  service. 

*  *  * 

Ridgewood  High  School 

has  a  new  electric  organ.  It 
was  presented  by  Lansing  P. 
Shield,  in  memory  of  his  son, 
a  former  pupil. 

*  *  * 

An  article  on  the  causes  of 
pupil  failure,  “It  Doesn’t  Just 
Happen,”  written  by  Ronald 
C.  Doll,  Supervisor  of  Guid¬ 
ance,  West  Orange,  appears 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Parent-Teacher. 


Voc-Arts  Group 
Elects  Jochen 
At  Convention 

Albert  E.  Jochen  of 
the  Middlesex  County 
Vocational  Schools  was 
elected  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Vocational 
and  Arts  Association  at 
its  annual  meeting  in 
Asburv  Park,  March  17- 
19. 

Like  the  30  meetings  of  the 
Association  which  preceded  it, 
no  complete  report  on  this 
convention  is  possible.  It  is 
too  big  and  too  varied  for 
one  report.  Despite  indiffer¬ 
ent  weather,  it  was  up  to  the 
usual  NJVAA  high  standard. 

High  spots  were  the  Con¬ 
vention  Banquet,  the  All-Con¬ 
vention  Luncheon,  and  the 
exhibits.  The  many  groups 
which  make  up  NJVAA  had 
individual  meetings,  with  a 
high  standard  of  excellence. 

Noteworthy  is  the  growth 
and  strength  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Industrial  Arts  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  increasing  at¬ 
tention  to  the  academic  sub¬ 
ject  matter  teachers.  The 
Industrial  Arts  Group,  organ¬ 
ized  last  year,  staged  one  of 
the  largest  meetings  of  the 
Convention,  with  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  aLso  sponsored  the 
All  -  Convention  Luncheon 
with  its  usual  galaxy  of  mu¬ 
sic,  fun  and  prizes.  Armand 
G.  Rehn  is  the  newly  elected 
president  of  the  organization. 

The  Industrial  Arts  Group 
also  sponsored  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Exhibits,  which  ably 
complemented  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Exhibits.  Both  attracted 
large  crowds  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall. 

The  Convention  met  at  a 
crucial  moment  in  the  NJEA’s 
legislative  program,  and  ren¬ 
dered  substantial  help  to  the 
State  Association  by  issuing 
a  strong  statement  on  A-95, 
and  in  urging  greater  teacher 
activity  in  support  of  A-286, 


.Association  Heads 


R.  Neal  Owens 

Essex  Co.  Vocational  and 
Technical  Teachers’  Assn. 

Christian  Stager 
Sussex  County 
Education  Assn. 

Gwendolyn  J.  Carpenter 
Englewood  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Elsie  S.  Talbot 
Midland  Park 
Teachers’  Assn. 

I  Malcolm  Johnson 
I  Haddonfield  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Thelma  S.  Clayton 
Howell  Twp. 

Education  Assn. 

Paul  F.  Lefevre 
Middletown  Twp. 

Teachers’  Assn. 
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Health  Education  State  Board  Makes  Significant  Changes 
Workshop  Planned  In  New  Rules  Governing  Certification 


CIO  Speaker 


New  Jersey’s  first  Work¬ 
shop  in  Health  Education  is 
to  be  held  from  June  20 
through  July  1  in  Trenton 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Teachers  Coiiege.  This 
project  is  co-sponsor^  by  the 
State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  State  Department  of 
Heaith  and  the  New  Jersey 
Tubercuiosis  League. 

The  Workshop  is  intended 
for  teachers  and  nurses  con¬ 
cerned  with  health  problems 
in  elementary  schools.  At¬ 
tendance.  limited  to  45  stu¬ 
dents.  is  by  invitation  only 
and  the  selection  will  be  made 
by  the  sponsoring  agencies. 

The  object  of  the  Workshop 
is  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  experienced  teachers  and 
nurses  to  work  on  problems 
arising  in  their  own  local 
situations.  Experienced  lead¬ 
ers  will  assist  individuals  and 
small  groups  considering  va¬ 
rious  aspects  of  common 
problems.  Leaders  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  health  will  be  on  call 
as  resource  personnel. 

Two  points  credit  will  be 
granted  on  either  the  gradu¬ 
ate  or  undergraduate  level. 

Far  Hills  Mansion 
Open  To  Teachers 

Women  teachers  who  have 
been  ill  should  know  about 
the  Kate  Macy  Ladd  Con¬ 
valescent  Home  in  Far  Hills, 
New  Jersey.  The  home  is  the 
converted  mansion  of  the 
Ladd  family,  now  a  well-* 
equipped  50-bed  convalescent 
home.  It  accepts  without 
charge  those  hospital  patients 
who  can  benefit  from  a  period 
of  short-term  care  following 
treatment  for  acute  surgical 
or  medical  conditions.  Pa¬ 
tients  must  be  referred  by 
hospitals,  and  must  be  am¬ 
bulatory.  They  may  stay 
there  2-4  weeks.  Further  in¬ 
formation  is  available  from 
the  Kate  Macy  Ladd  Fund, 
744  Broad  Street,  Newark  2. 

Art  Organiiation 

Plans  Regionals 

Following  its  presentation 
of  T,  Lipski,  Polish  sculptor, 
at  the  May  Secondary  Con¬ 
ference  this  month,  the  New 
Jersey  Art  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  planning  art  pro¬ 
grams  for  sectional  groups 
throughout  the  state,  to  inter¬ 
est  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  also  planning 
both  its  programs  and  its 
workshop  for  the  annual 
meeting  at  the  NJEA  Con¬ 
vention  in  November.  Presi¬ 
dent  Daphne  Koenig  of  Tren¬ 
ton  presided  over  a  meeting 
of  the  council  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  tp  plan  the  year’s 
work. 


Several  important  changes 
in  the  Certification  Rules, 
mainly  growing  out  of  the 
elementary  teacher  shortage, 
were  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  April. 
They  included: 

(1)  Authorization  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College  One-Year  Ele¬ 
mentary  Certificate.  'This  cer¬ 
tificate  is  the  intermediate 
step  between  the  provisional 
certificate  and  the  standard 
elementary-kindergarten  cer¬ 
tificate.  It  is  valid  in  grades 
3-8  and  may  be  endorsed  for 
the  kindergarten  -  primary 
grades.  It  is  designed  to  aid 
the  graduates  of  liberal  arts 
colleges  in  becoming  fully- 
certificated  elementary  teach- 


Adult  Ed.  Field  | 
Surveyed  by  Fink 

Seventeen  New  Jersey  com¬ 
munities  have  been  repre- 
■sented  at  a  series  of  work¬ 
shops  in  adult  education 
w’hich  Dr.  Everett  C.  Pres¬ 
ton  has  been  holding  at  the 
YMCA  in  Newark  this  spring. 

Among  the  workshop  speak¬ 
ers  has  been  Dr.  Kenneth 
Fink  of  the  Princeton  Re¬ 
search  Service,  who  helped 
the  group  gain  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  composition 
of  the  New  Jersey  popula¬ 
tion.  He  noted  that  half  of 
the  New  Jersey  adults  have 
not  attended  high  school,  that 
three  out  of  five  are  manual 
workers,  that  51%  are 
women,  and  that  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  3,000,000 
adults  are  over  40  years  of 
age. 

Home  Economists 
Convene  At  NJC 

Fifty  vocational  homemak¬ 
ing  teachers  met  on  Satur¬ 
day,  March  12,  from  10  a.  m. 
to  3:30  p.  m.  in  Science  Build¬ 
ing  at  New  Jersey  College 
for  Women. 

Mrs.  Ella  R.  Williams,  state 
supervisor  of  home  economics 
for  the  State  Department  of 
Education  in  Trenton,  pre¬ 
sided,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Hazen, 
chairman  of  the  department 
of  home  economics  at  NJC. 
served  as  hostess  at  the 
event. 

The  morning  agenda  was 
round-table  discussions  on 
family  relations  and  high 
school  home  economics  cur¬ 
ricula,  a  report  by  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liams  on  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  Child  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  a  discussion  of 
annual  reports. 

Following  luncheon  discus¬ 
sion  was  resumed  on  teach¬ 
ing  techniques. 


(2)  Kindergarten  •  elemen¬ 
tary  endorsements  on  sec¬ 
ondary  certificates.  This  re¬ 
vises  current  regulations  to 
provide  for  specific  course 
requirements  for  both  pro¬ 
visional  and  permanent  en¬ 
dorsements.  In  general  six 
units  are  required  for  the 
provisional  endorsement,  a 
total  of  24  for  the  permanent 
endorsement  for  grades  3-8, 
and  six  more  for  a  kinder¬ 
garten-primary  endorsement. 

(3)  Kindergarten  -  primary 
endorsement  on  junior  high 
school  certificates. 

(4)  Reading  Improvement 
endorsement  on  secondary 
certificates.  This  is  based  on 
six  credit  hours  for  a  sub¬ 
ject-endorsement,  and  on  18 
credit  hours  for  endorsement 
as  a  minor  teaching  field. 

Other  changes  included  pro- 
I  vision  for  the  automatic  en¬ 
dorsement  of  permanent  cer¬ 
tificates  issued  under  the  old 
rules  so  that  the  K-4  cer¬ 
tificate  covers  grades  5-8,  and 
the  1-3  certificate  includes 
kindergarten;  the  extension 
of  the  school  librarian’s  cer¬ 
tificate  for  u.se  in  grades  13- 
14;  and  removal  of  the  100- 
teacher  limitation  on  super¬ 
vising  principal  and  old  gen- 
erfil  supervisor  certificates. 


Is  Keynoter 


Louise  Chapin,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
CIO,  was  the  keynote  speaker 
when  the  Guidance  and  Per¬ 
sonnel  Association  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  Rutgers  School 
of  Education  held  a  spring 
conference  on  April  2  at  New 
Brunswick.  Sanford  Bates, 
Commissioner  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies,  addressed  the 
luncheon  group  on  "Is  Guid¬ 
ance  Necessary?” 

Divisional  meetings  were 
devoted  to  the  “60%  Group,” 
to  the  "Professional  Group,” 
to  “Individual  Adjustment,” 
and  to  the  "Psycho-Specialist 
Approach.” 

Among  the  group  partici¬ 
pants  were  Fred  Landolphi, 
Newark;  Ira  C.  Yeager, 
NJSES;  Vincent  Crownin- 
shield.  New  Brun.swick;  Harry 
Kranz,  CIO;  Charles  W.  Ham¬ 
ilton.  Clifford  W.  Parlinvent 
and  Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrison 
of  the  State  Department;  M. 
Gregg  Hibbs,  Bridgeton; 
Franklin  Connolly,  Charlotte 
Halloran,  Rumson;  Edward  J. 
Coughlin.  Essex  County;  E. 
Cecilia  Kernan.  Union;  Dr. 
A.  Ralph  Carli,  Hoboken;  Dr. 
Bruce  B.  Robinson.  Newark; 
and  Dr.  John  G.  Novak,  New¬ 
ark. 


Si 


Teacher  Credit  llnions  in  Jersey 

Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  Qty 
Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 

Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Federal  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education,  Administration 
Building,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Walnut  St.  School,  Delanco 
Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Federal  Credit  Union,  107  N.  Sixth  St.,  Camden 
Cape  May  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  County  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cape 
May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Broadway  School,  Hackensack 
Cumberland  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 
East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood. 

Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 
Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark 
Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  733  Stelle  Ave.,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Room  506,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School, 
New  Brunswick 

Suburban  Elssex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  86  Cedar  St.,  Maplewood 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Essex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  12  Sanderson  Ave.,  West  Caldwell 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  761  Elm  St.,  Arlington. 

West  Orange  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 


presenting  the 

NEW  MCA 


UNBELIEVABLE  -  but 
this  one  machine  does  everything 
DICTATION  •  TRANSCRIPTION 
AUTOMATIC  ERASING 
PERMANENT  RECORDING 


•  Portable,  compact,  27  Ibi. 

*  Finest  tonal  clarity  and  fidelity. 


Records  exact  expression,  tone  and  voice  inflection. 

Automatic  logging  and  back  spacing  permits  quick  editing  and  corrections. 

Automatic  erasure— makes  wire  reusability  (over  1(X),000  timet) 

The  M.C.A.  DICTASCRIBER  is  completely  self-contained.  No  odditionol 
equipment  is  required.  Each  unit  will  record,  ploy  bock,  ond  auto¬ 
matically  erase  os  new  recording  is  made.  Or,  if  desired,  the 
recorded  wire  may  be  stored  os  a  permanent  record  capable  of 
being  played  bock  over  100,000  times.  "Push-to-tolk"  microphone 
permits  control  at  any  distance.  Editing  or  changing  is  mode  by  the 
combination  manual-automatic  eraser. 

For  information  or  demonstration,  write  or  call 

RECORDING  INSTRUMENTS  SERVICE 

481  Central  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 

HUmboldt  2-7B6S 


School  Heads  Weigh 
Relations  To  Public 

Heads  of  New  Jersey  school  systems 
have  always  been  conscious  of  the 
need  for  good  public  relations.  In  an 
effort  to  promote  public  relations  on 
a  state-wide  basis,  Henry  Kentopp,  past 
chairman  of  the  Department,  appointed 
Dr.  Kenneth  C.  Coulter  of  Glen  Rock 
as  chairman  of  a  state-wide  commit¬ 
tee.  Present  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  William  Smith  of  Long  Branch, 
soon  after  taking  office  last  fall,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  appoint  a  committee  of  school 
administrators  made  up  of  one  ad¬ 
ministrator  from  each  county. 

This  committee  has  held  one  meet¬ 
ing.  At  that  time  the  purposes  of  the 
committee  were  set.  Points  stressed 
were : 

1.  Public  relations  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  two-way  street.  We  not 
only  need  to  get  our  story  to  the  public, 
but  we  also  need  to  keep  open  channels 
of  communication  so  that  the  public 
can  tell  us  their  reactions  to  the 
schools. 

2.  The  total  staff  of  each  school 
district  needs  to  be  aware  of  the  real 
need  for  a  long  range  program  of 
public  relations.  In  this  area  the  dis¬ 
cussion  centered  on  the  need  for  a 
really  professional  attitude  and  on 
observance  of  the  NJEA  code  of  ethics. 

3.  We  need  to  use  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  materials  at  hand,  specifically 
materials  published  by  the  National 
School  Service  Institute;  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Primer,  Just  a  Second,  and  the 
film  Pop  Rings  the  Bell  were  cited  as 
examples. 

The  present  program  calls  for  a 
public  relations  meeting  to  be  held  in 
each  county.  Many  of  these  meetings 
are  being  held  during  the  spring 
months.  Their  purpose  is  to  study 
county  needs  in  public  relation-  in 
terms  of  the  local  districts  in  the 
county.  It  is  hoped  that  many  local 
district  public  relations  meetings  will 
follow  the  county  meetings. 

Says  Mr.  Coulter:  “New  Jersey 
schools  need  to  develop  ways  and 
means  of  letting  the  public  know  that 
the  schools  are  interested  primarily  in 
building  better  citizens,  better  com¬ 
munities  and  a  better  state.  The 
schools  need  to  publicize  the  kinds  of 
dynamic  programs  that  are  accomplish¬ 
ing  these  ends.  The  schools  need  to 
develop  ways  and  means  of  securing 
from  the  people  in  our  communities 
their  best  thinking  about  what  schools 
can  do.  This  three-fold  program  must 
be  always  in  operation.  This  is  the 
thinking  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  Public  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  super¬ 
intendents  throughout  the  state  will 
invite  teacher  help.” 
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for  the  Asking 

The  advertisers  in  The  Review  offer  book¬ 
lets  and  charts  that  ivill  add  new  color  and 

interest  to  many  of  your  projects. 

10c-  “Cual  Black  Magic.”  A  4-page  reprint 
in  color  showing  both  by  illustration 
and  through  text  some  of  the  amazing 
by-products  of  bituminous  coal  -from 
raincoats  to  records.  The  author,  a 
leading  scientist,  takes  stock  of  the 
growth  of  a  few  of  the  200,000  by¬ 
products  of  bituminous  coal.  (Bitumin¬ 
ous  Coal  Institute.) 

43c  “Profits  Mean  Progress  for  Everyone” 
is  an  illustrated  booklet  setting  forth 
the  1948  business  results  of  a  large  cor¬ 
poration.  A  simple  explanation  of  the 
way  in  which  profits  benefit  everyone 
and  are  used  for  the  best  interest  of 
employees,  customer,  and  stockholders. 
Not  an  accounting  presentation,  but  a 
straightforward  story  of  free  enterprise 
in  action.  (International  Harvester 
Company.) 

V7c  Quiz  on  Railroads  and  Railroading — a 
M-page  booklet  containing  268  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  about  the  American 
railroads,  their  history,  development, 
mileage,  equipment  and  operations. 
Factual  data  edited  and  brought  up  to 
the  time  of  publication  (January,  1949) 
illustrated.  (Association  of  American 
Railroads.) 

48c  “Teacher  Credit  Tours,”  an  informa¬ 
tive  folder  on  tours  for  credit  toward 
securing  or  renewing  teaching  certifi¬ 
cates.  (Greyhound  Lines.) 

SOc  “Miracle  of  America”  tells  the  story  of 
one  family’s  discovery  of  how  our 
economic  system  has  created  in  America 
the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
enjoyed  by  any  people  in  all  history. 
This  booklet  was  prepared  as  a  part  of 
the  current  campaign  on  the  «conomic 
system.  Available  for  classroom  use 
in  limited  quantities.  (Advertising 
Council.) 

.330  “Top  Flight  Summer  Vacations” — a 
folder  outlining  summer  travel  opportu¬ 
nities  to  many  points  of  interest  on  the 
Elastem  Air  Lines  system  as  well  as 
through  the  Caribli«-an  an<l  Spanish  Main 
at  new,  low  excursion  fan-s. 


USE  THIS  COUPON  | 

^  Stale  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc,  J 

I  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue  { 

I  Chicago  1,  Illinois,  j 

I  Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked  j 
I  in  the  quantities  indicated.  3t  is  enclosed  j 
I  for  each  item  checked.  { 

!  40c  43c  47c  48c  SOc  53c  | 

I  Name . -  I 

I  Address . ! 

j  City . State . —  I 

j  Subject  taught . . . —  Grade .  ! 

j  Name  of  school . 1 

;  School  address _ 1 

j  Enrollment:  Boys . .  Girls . .  I 

! _ ' 


Tulips  Are  Blooming  , 
On  Upsala  Campus 

This  spring  huiuireds  of  tulips  are 
hlooniing  on  the  campus  of  Upsala  C«)l- 
lege  in  East  Orange.  These  blossoms 
express  the  gratitude  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  students  of  the  l^niver- 
sities  of  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam  in  the 
Netherlands. 

The  newly  formed  Nils  Nilson  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Future  Teachers  of  America 
undertook  as  its  first  project,  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  clothes  for  their  needy  fellow 
students  in  Holland.  Word  had  come 
in  personal  letters  to  Dean  Nils  Nilson 
and  Professor  Howard  Silsbee  of  the 
dire  need  of  the  college  students  there, 
who.  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient 
clothing  were  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  continue  their  education. 

The  campaign  for  clothing  started. 
Local  cleaners  said  they  would  gladly 
check  their  store  rooms  for  clothing 
which  had  long  been  forgotten  and 
that  they  would  clean  any  garments 
free  of  charge,  for  shipment.  Appeals 
were  made  in  all  college  classes  and 
bulletins  were  posted  in  several  places 
on  the  campus. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  eleven  large 
crates  of  clothing  worth  more  than 
S3.fK)0  were  ready  to  be  shipped.  Nu¬ 
merous  organizations  were  more  than 
willing  to  send  the  clothes  to  Europe 
without  cost.  Everything  was  ready 
when  Dean  Nilson  sailed  to  Holland  as 
a  delegate  to  the  World  Church  Con¬ 
ference  and  with  him  went  the  clothing 
which  he  later  presented  to  the  Dutch 
Universities. 

I^etlers  of  appreciation  came  from 
students,  a  great  many  of  whom  were 
displaced  persons  living  in  Holland 
and  completely  destitute.  Tn  the  fall 
several  hundred  tulip  bulbs  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  TTpsala  as  a  token  of  grati¬ 
tude. 

The  Upsala  College  Chapter  of  the 
ETA  will  undertake  another  project 
this  spring  hut  this  time  for  the  needy 
children  of  Holland.  It  is  the  chapter’s 
hope  that  other  schools  and  clubs  will 
recognize  the  crying  need  for  clothing 
which  is  universal  throughout  Europe 
and  make  similar  contributions  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  some  of  their 
fellow  students  and  colleagues. 


Mary  Lou  Sudhaus 


“EXPERIENCE  IS  THE  BEST  TEACHER” 

Th«  Numbar  Play  Prearom  Do**  for  Arilhmatic  Who!  o  Raodiofl  Program  Do**  for  Rooding 
Individuol  Educator  Number  Fan***  (comporobl*  to  raoding  book*  in  **rvic*)  may  b*  purcha**d  at 
HS.OO  par  doxan.  lorg*  D*men*trater  Sat  and  (land  for  alavotion,  Sl.SO  each.  Taochar*  Quid*  Book 
at  $3.Qp.  Ml**  Ido  Bird*all  will  b*  glad  to  an*w*r  any  ouattion*  or  to  fill  ordar*.  Plao**  writ*  to 
3a  Main  Straat,  Mona*quan,  N.  J. 


THE  INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

SALTILLO,  MEXICO 
6th  Session,  July  4-August  12 

Spani*h  Conv*r*ation  with  PRIVATE  tutor*; 
thro*  hour*  doily.  Formalizod  cla****;  Ac- 
tivitio*.  M.A.  Dagra*.  All  Mexican  faculty. 
Incorporated  Dept,  of  Univar*ity  Studio*, 
Mexico.  G.  I.  Approved.  Lodging  Private 
Home*.  Bulletin. 

Donald  M.  Cu*tar,  Box  413,  Solida  9,  Colo. 


THIRTY-NINTH  YEAR 

Sumoten 

FOR  TEACHERS 

Again.  Temple  Univervity  offer*  a  wide 
(election  ot  graduate  and  undergraduate 

course*  in  its  Summer  Session* _ making 

the  regular  University  facilities  available  to 
teachers,  school  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents.  If  you  require  courses  for  certifi¬ 
cation.  or  if  you  are  a  candidate  for  a 
degree,  you  will  find  that  the  Temple 
Summer  Sessions  are  ideally  suited  to  your 
needs.  And  apart  from  its  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  University — and  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  environs — offer  many 
cultural  and  recreational  opportunities. 
You’ll  enioy  spending  a  Summer  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Regular  Sessions,  June  27  to  August  i 

Post-Sessions.  August  8  to  Septemher  16 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 

Write  for  the  Temple  University  Summer  Sessions 
Bulletin  which  lists  the  courses  to  he  oSered  dur¬ 
ing  the  1949  Summer  Sessions.  Address  Office  of 


WEBSTER’S  NEW  COLLEGIATE  DIC¬ 
TIONARY  is  an  entirely  new  work,  based  on 
(he  big  WohslePt  Sew  Internationai  Dictios^ary. 
Secosia  Edition,  the  “Supreme  Authority.”  and 
is  charaaerized  by  the  same  outstanding  schol- 
arahip  and  accura^.  More  than  125,000  entries; 
2,300  terms  illustrated.  Hundreds  of  new  words. 
SVOO  and  up.  depending  on  style  and  binding. 
Thumb  index.  G.  A  C  MERRIAM  CO.,  iKib- 
lishery,  Springfield  2.  Mass. 


Avenue.  Philadelphta  22.  Pa. 


JUST  PUBLISHED! 

The  Most  Up-to-Date,  Most 
Authoritative  Handy-Size  Dictionary 


MAY,  1949 
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Cf^AVOOA\ 
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Plpksure  in  Literaturp.  Nieman-Salt. 
Grade  9.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $2.92. 

AlKehra.  First  Course,  Schorling-Clark- 
Smith.  World  Book  Company. 

Toward  Better  Teaching.  1949  Year¬ 
book,  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development.  NEA.  $3.00. 

Steps  to  Language  Power.  Ward-Lodge- 
Finch.  Grade  9.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

New  Directions  in  Science  Teaching. 
Laton-Powers.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
$2.50. 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  Adapted 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Globe  Book 
Company. 

We  Spell  and  Write.  Lewis-Lewis- 
Shibler.  Grade  7.  The  McCormick- 
Mathers  Publishing  Company.  List 
price  400. 

Workbook  to  Accompany  Exploring  Bi¬ 
ology.  Ella  Thea  Smith.  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.  $1.20. 

Tests  for  Exploring  Biology.  Sugges¬ 
tions  to  Teachers. 

Social  Living.  Revised  Edition.  Landis- 
Landis.  Ginn  and  Company.  $3.20. 

Occupations  Today.  Brewer  -  Landy 
Ginn  and  Company.  $2.56. 


Business  English  in  Action.  Tressler- 
Lipman.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 
$2.80. 

America  in  the  World.  Lansing-Chase- 
Nevins.  Junior  High  School  Grades. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  $2.96. 
.4rchitectural  Drawing  Book  for  the 
Building  Trades.  Kenney-McGrail. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  $3.00. 
Mathematics  for  Electricians.  New  Third 
Edition.  Martin  M.  Kuehn.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company.  $2.80. 

Basic  Electrical  Principles.  Maurice 
Grayle  Suffern.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company.  $3.20. 

Practical  Biology  Workbook.  Sanders- 
Goldstein.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 

Modern  Short  Stories.  Alice  C.  Cooper. 

Globe  Book  Company. 

Stories  About  Sally.  Tiegs-Adams. 

Grade  II.  Ginn  and  Company.  $1.92. 
Heston  Personal  Adjustment  Inventory. 
Joseph  C.  Heston,  Ph.D.  World  Book 
Company.  Inventory  of  16  pages,  put 
up  in  packages  of  25,  $2.25.  Manual 
for  Interpreting  300.  Specimen  Set 
350. 


New  Books  Received 


Building  Our  Conununities.  Moore- 
Lewis-Painter-Carpenter.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  $2.12. 

Arithmetic  for  Young  America. 

Grades  3  and  4.  Clark-Baldwin-Clark. 
Grades  5  and  6.  Clark-Hoye-Clark 
Grades  7  and  8.  Schorling  -  Clark  - 
Smith.  World  Book  Company. 
Teacher’s  Manual  for  each  grade. 

Your  Town  and  Mine.  Tiegs-Adams- 
Thomas.  Ginn  and  Company.  $2.56. 

Stories  About  Linda  and  Lee.  Tiegs- 
Adams-Thomas.  Ginn  and  Company. 
$1.68. 


EXCELI.ENT  OPPORTUNITY  —  SCHOOI.  BOOK  REPRESENTATIVE 


A  representative  is  needed  to  promote  a  line  of  text  and  supplementary  books  to  the  schools  of 
this  state.  Good  earnings  and  pleasant  « ark.  Should  have  selling  experience  or  sales  personality. 
Work  can  sometimes  be  accomplished  in  conjunction  with  another  line.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

BEC’KLEY-C.ARDY  COMPANY',  Publishing  Dt'partmcnt 
CHICAGO  16,  ILLINOIS 


48  COLORS' 


Crayola— the  first  quality 
crayon  ever  to  be  olfereil  at 
a  |K»pular  price— now  conies 
in  a  new  giant  box  coiitain- 
ing  41  slanilanl  and  41  ad¬ 
ditional  “arti.st"  colors- 
making  Crayola  niore  ver¬ 
satile,  iiiore  effective,  and 
more  de.sirable  than  ever! 


the  Nation’s  Basic  Readers? 


FIRST  WITH  OFFSET  ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST  WITH  THE  REBUS 
FIRST  WITH  INTEGRATED  TEXTFILMS 
FIRST  WITH  TRIPLE  TEACHING  PLANS 


New  Money- Savins  24-Color  Box 

Though  Crayola  is  still 
available  in  llie  4t-color, 
hinge-top  box— at  a  small 
increase  in  cost— you  caii 
now  gel  the  same  colors  iii 
a  new  box  Mith  tu<-k-in  top 
that  save.s  you  liioney. 


These  are  reasons  but  not  THE  reason 
Write  us  for  the  answer 


^a«t,  and 


41  Eod  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


By  Dorothea  Pellett 

(Films  are  16mm  black  and  while, 
sound,  unless  stated  otherwise;  are  iden¬ 
tified  by  producers’  names;  may  be 
secured  from  them  or  from  local  dis¬ 
tributors.) 

Productivity,  Key  to  Plenty.  (20  min. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films.) 

This  is  the  story  of  our  American 
way  of  life,  of  the  Main  Streets,  the 
farms  and  factories,  where  one  fifteenth 
of  the  world’s  people  with  one  fifteenth 
of  the  world’s  resources  produce  one 
third  of  the  world’s  goods  and  services. 
The  pictured  story  of  a  century’s 
progress  shows  a  five-fold  production 
increase  with  machines’  power  added 
to  the  muscles  of  man  and  animals 
putting  resources  to  work.  (18.S0: 
machine  power  30' f  ;  now:  94'<.i 
The  film  concludes  that  power  and  the 
willingness  and  skill  to  use  it  are  the 
keys  to  productivity  and  plenty. 

Scenes  from  a  hundred  different 
locations  vividly  tell  the  well-organized 
story.  The  past  is  reconstructed  from 
such  places  as  Greenfield  Village,  New 
Salem  (111.)  State  Park.  Spring  Mill 
(Ind. (  State  Park:  and  the  present  is 
reality  through  scenes  of  modern 
homes,  offices,  shops,  farms,  mines, 
and  industries  where  machines  help 
men  find  ways  to  increase  the  output 
per  man  hour  and  the  possibility  of 
plenty  for  all  the  people  on  all  the 
Main  Streets  of  America. 

Rest  and  Health  (10  min.  color  also, 
Coronet  Films.) 

George’s  protest,  “But  1  don’t  need 
as  much  sleep  as  others,  look  at 
Edison.”  and  his  constantly  being  tired 
and  not  having  enough  time  for  studies, 
athletics,  parties,  and  sleep,  are 
familiar  teen-age  problems.  In  the  film, 
with  the  help  of  George’s  coach  and 
friends,  he  finds  it  important  and 


Are  your  Vacation  Plans  made  already? 

If  not,  why  not  consider  a  week 
or  two  at  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  spots  of  the  Adirondacks  dur¬ 
ing  August?  Join  groups  now 
being  formed  for  easy  hikes  and 
nature  study  under  expert  guid¬ 
ance  and  at  very  nominal  rates. 
Write  for  detailed  information, 
without  obligation,  to  Frank  R. 
Schetty,  237  La  Salle  Avenue, 
Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 


possible  to  balance  relaxation,  sleep, 
change  of  activity,  in  a  planned  time 
schedule  that  helps  bring  habits  of 
success.  Girls  as  well  as  b«)vs  gain 
pointers  in  this  film. 

(ieanliness  and  Health  (10  min.  color 
also.  Coronet  Films.) 

At  the  doctor’s  office  David  looks 
through  a  microscope  at  some  germs 
and  sees  how  they  grow  from  an 
experiment  with  a  culture  plate.  He 
sees  how  soap  and  water  help  his  skin 
to  keep  germs  out  of  his  way,  what 
happens  when  he  puts  fingers,  pencils, 
or  a  bite  of  someone  else’s  candy  in 
his  mouth.  It  all  adds  up  to  an  ele¬ 
mentary  lesson  in  making  an  ele¬ 
mentary  health  habit  important. 

Iberian  Peninsula  (10  min.,  Encyclo-  j 
paedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.) 

‘For  intermediate  and  high  school 
students  as  well  as  for  adults  is  this 
second  of  EB’s  new  world  geography 
series.  By  use  of  animated  maps,  sym¬ 
bols.  and  charts  to  supplement  actual 
photography  we  survey  Portugal  and 
Spain,  on  the  peninsula  characterized 
by  pre-industrial,  agricultural  econ- 
•miy.  The  film  begins  with  a  map 
orientation,  shows  the  people  influenced 
by  Moorish  inheritance,  the  villages 
and  rural  areas  where  three-fourths  of 
the  people  live,  the  six  large  cities;  it 
shows  how  the  land  and  its  products 
are  influenced  by  climate,  how  industry 
and  natural  resources  relate  to  imports 
and  exports.  It  gives  an  authentic  and 
well-organized  story. 

The  Microscope  and  Its  Use  (10  min.. 

Young  America  Films) 

Here’s  just  the  help  you  junior  and 
senior  high  people  have  been  asking 
for  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  powerful 
little  instrument  that  helps  you  see  the 
secrets  of  science.  A  demonstration 
is  filmed,  showing  the  parts  of  the 
miscroscope.  giving  the  names  of  the 
parts  and  showing  their  particular 
function,  how  to  adjust  each  part  cor¬ 
rectly,  how  to  handle  the  instrument 
carefully  in  use  and  in  carrying,  how¬ 
to  clean  the  lens  without  scratching — 
and  all  this  with  both  eyes  often. 

Light  and  Shadow  (10  min..  Young 

America  Films.) 

Patterned  in  the  same  got»d  teaching 
techniques  (question-posing,  demon¬ 
strating.  generalizing,  summarizing, 
stimulating  further  interest!  this  film 
shows  transmission  and  reflection  of 
light.  Demonstrations  give  clues  to 
such  questions  as:  “How  do  we  see 
things  that  do  imt  give  light?” 


CROSS 


WITH  DOCTOR  FREDERICK  INGVOLDSTAD— 

Franc*  —  Swiliarlond  —  Itnly.  Atlantic  craning  by  air,  tramp  ctcamar  or  Vol*ndam:  u*n*ry, 
m**ting  Uadan;  Mlucation,  gov*rnm*nt,  art*,  *ci*nc*«,  Columbia  Univanity  Traval,  th*  World  Stwdy- 
toun,  Univarcity  library  —  Columbia  Univarcity,  Naw  York  or  Ingvoldatod  —  Tunbridgo  Road,  Fair 
lawn,  J.  Pari*,  Ganava,  Barn*,  lucarna,  Intarlockan,  Como,  Milan,  Vanica,  Floranca,  Roma,  NapI**, 
Capri,  Sorranto,  Fontainblau,  Varoaill**,  lido,  Pompaii,  Appanin**,  Adriatic,  Vawviu*,  Vatican. 


COMFORTABLE 
CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 
STYLE! 


Just  sit  back... relax... enjoy  gracious 
Canadian  Pacific  hospitality  en  route  East 
or  West  across  Canada.  Your  train  is 
as  comfortable  as  that  favorite  easy  chair 
...the  service  is  polished,  courteous, 
efficient. 

Along  the  way,  you'll  see  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  forests,  rivers... magnificent 
Canadian  countryside! 

In  Victoria,  holiday  at  the  Empress  Hotel 
—an  English  country  house  famed  for 
superb  Canadian  Pacific  service. 


Inquire  about  rail  fares.  Great  Lakes  trips, 
and  Alaska  cruises  from  your  local  agent  or 
any  Canadian  Pacific  office. 
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NEA  Offers  Filmstrip  About  Education  Aid 

A  new  filmstrip  on  federal  aid  for  need  cannot  be  met  fully  by  the  states, 
education  entitled,  “Toward  Better  federal  aid  will  help  overcome  the 
Schools  for  All  Children — thru  Federal  worst  educational  shortages,  and  every- 
Aid,”  has  been  prepared  by  the  Na-  one  can  tell  Congress  that  the  necessary 
tional  Education  Association.  The  55-  legislation  should  be  passed, 
frame,  35mm.  filmstrip  tells  a  simple  An  illustrated  handbook  to  accom- 
story:  there  is  an  educational  need,  the  pany  the  filmstrip  contains  a  script 


for  commentary,  suggested  methods  of 
presentation,  statistical  data  on  each 
state  and  answers  to  arguments  against 
federal  aid. 

The  filmstrip  is  presented  to  arouse 
interest  in  federal  aid  for  public 
schools  and  to  facilitate  understanding 
of  current  school  problems.  Local  edu¬ 
cation  associations  and  lay  groups  may 
obtain  a  print  from  their  state  asso¬ 
ciation  on  a  loan  basis  or  may  pur¬ 
chase  a  copy  from  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  for  $1. 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1530  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  RIttenhouse  6>6223 

Early  enrollment  urged  -Phone — Write— or  visit  ns.  We  have  many  excellent 
vacancies  listed  for  September  from  Colleges,  Secondary,  Private  and 
Elementary  Schools,  offering  very  attractive  salaries. 

A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL-J.  B.  STOKES.  JR_  Managers 


The  1951  yearbook  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators 
will  deal  with  Education  and  the  Con¬ 
servation  of  Natural  Resources.  The 
commission  which  is  to  prepare  the 
book  for  publication  in  February,  1951, 
will  hold  its  first  meeting  in  Washing¬ 
ton  early  in  June.  1949. 


When  teachers  want  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers  •  • . 


Plans  for  a  bulletin  on  bicycle 
safety  were  developed  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  NEA  Commission  on 
Safety  which  met  in  Cincinnati  in 
February.  Eliminating  the  hazards  of 
bicycle  riding  was  the  problem  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  committee  and  consult¬ 
ants  at  the  meeting.  President  Roscoe 
L.  West  of  Trenton  STC,  chairman  of 
the  commission,  is  a  member  of  the 
committee.  The  Commission  is  also 
planning  a  national  conference  on  high 
school  driver  education,  to  be  held 
October  3-5  at  Jackson’s  Mill,  West 
Virginia. 


"  TRENTON  3-3  3  37  '  ,  .  > 

STACY  TRENT  HOTEl  -  TRENTON,  N.  JjT"^  -' 

DR.  CHAS.  J.  STRAHAN,  President,  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
18  years;  Executive  Secretary  New  Jersey  Education  Association  6  years. 

Slember  Xalionnl  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

200  Sunrise  Highway  Rockville  Centre  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Elementary  Teachers— for  good  positions  at  top  salaries.  Register  at  once. 

Positions  —  From  Kindergarten  Through  College 
Member  N.A.T.A.  Write  for  Registration  Form 


100%  For  31  Years 
Is  NEA  Record 


THE  CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

MTH  YEAR 

1*5  Firth  AvenDC  (23rd  Street  and  5th  Avenne)  New  York  It,  N.  Y. 

E.  L.  Crete — K.  R.  Ridtway,  Hers.  SPrine  7-4948 

Distinguished  Persgnnel  Service 

ONE  REGISTRATION  PERMANENT  FOR  ALL  OFFICES 
Member  of  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  Tearjiers’  Aeencies 
New  York  Chicaeo  Minneapolis  Kansas  City  Spokane 


Bridgeton  elementary  teachers  have 
an  outstanding  and  enviable  record  of 
NEA  membership.  The  South  Avenue 
Elementary  School  has  been  100%  in 
the  NEA  for  the  last  31  years.  Under 
Norman  A.  Wright,  former  principal, 
and  Helen  C.  Gremont,  present  princi¬ 
pal,  this  group  has  supported  the  NEA 
since  1918. 

Miss  Gremont  says  that  her  staff 
think  and  act  as  a  unit;  have  always 
believed  in  the  importance  of  the  NEA, 
even  before  its  recent  expanded 
program. 

The  Vine  Street  School  has  been 
100%  in  the  NEA  since  1920,  the 
Monroe  Street  School  since  1925,  the 
Irving  Avenue  School  since  1926,  the 
Bank  Street  School  since  1929,  and  the 
Pearl  Street  School  since  1940, 


F.  D.  DONLEY  —  Mknacer  MRS.  B.  WAOMAN — 

11  Commerce  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.  —  MArket  2-1475,  2-1476 
NOTE  OUR  NEW.  CONVENIENT  LOCATION 

Elementary  and  Home  Economic  Tcachcra  especially  needed 
for  September  positions — ENROLL  NOW 
NEW  JERSEY’S  ORIGINAL  AND  OLDEST  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

423  WYANDOHE  STREET,  BETHLEHEM,  PENNA. 

We  offer  good  teachers  excellent  positions  in  modern  progressive  schools. 
Why  not  nse  our  seventeen  years  experience  in  the  educational  field 
to  guide  yon  in  selecting  a  better  position? 

..  -  -..n.  John  C.  Shllfer  \  ,, 

tall  Bethlehem  6-5631  Joseph  A.  Birkel  I 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


The  Reading  Teacher  Agency 
Reading,  Pennsylvania 

OFFICE  SHILLINGTON,  PA. 

A  reliable  service  for  educators 
Decide  your  pay — The  R.T.A.  voay 


632-33  Witharapoon  Bldg.  PHILAOEIPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  St*. 

Teachers  for  Schools  —  Schools  for  Teachers  —  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 

Kingsley  I’rrsonal  Itiscriminating  Service  E  f' Mai  on  ey  Jr  1  Managers 


National  Association  of  Teachers^ gencies 

Nation-wide  Assistance  to  |  Administrators and  Teachers 


A  national  organization  for  the  clarifying,  standardization  and  improving  of  teacher 
placement  procedure  in  the  interests  of  education.  School  executives  and  classroom 
teachers  are  invited  to  write  to  members  of  the  association  when  in  need  of  the  highest 
tyf>e  of  teacher  placement  service. 

The  individual  agencies  compete  with  each  other  to  give  you  the  best  possible  service 
and  at  the  same  time  cooperate  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 
Membership  in  the  Association  is  open  to  any  agency  willing  to  abide  by  a  Code  of  Ethics  set  up  by 
the  agencies  with  the  cooperation  of  leading  educators.  Always  look  for  the  insignia  of  membership 
in  dealing  with  any  agency. 
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Editorial  Cuiiiniittee 

IIkle.n  M.  Hedley,  Chairman,  Teacher,  Senior  High  School 
Roselle  Park 

Charles  Eocerton,  Teacher,  Geo.  Inness  Junior  High  School 
Montclair 

Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols,  Asst.  Supt.,  2  Harrison  Avenue 
Jersey  City 

Edward  Claspey,  Teacher,  High  School,  Haddon  Heights 
Kenneth  C.  Coulter  (D.A.),  Supervising  Principal,  Glen  Rock 


Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


THERE  ARE  PLACES  LIKE  THIS 

The  very  real  progress  made  in  many  New  Jersey- 
communities  in  the  last  few  years  may  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  still  very  dark  spots.  Consider  Com¬ 
munity  X. 

X  is  within  commuting  distance  of  Philadelphia.  It 
has  27  teachers. 

Off  and  on  for  more  than  two  years,  an  NJEA  field 
man  has  been  trying  to  help  its  teachers.  He  has  made 
repeated  visits  to  the  community,  has  conferred  with  its 
leaders,  has  appeared  before  the  Board,  and  has. helped 
its  teachers  submit  very  modest  salary  proposals. 

After  all  his  efforts  the  average  salary  in  X  this  year 
is  $2350— and  this  covers  teachers  with  degrees  and 
some  with  more  than  20  year’s  service. 

Last  month,  without  consulting  the  teachers.  X 
adopted  a  salary  schedule  with  a  minimum  salary  of 
$2200,  and  a  maximum  of  $2800  (for  an  M.  A.  degree), 
which  includes  a  $200  bonus. 

And — here’s  the  payoff — the  teachers  will  go  from  the 
minimum  to  the  maximum  by  increments  of  $20  a  year. 
What  office  boy  would  not  scorn  a  raise  of  less  than 
$.50  a  week. 

Fortunately  there  are  not  many  such  communities  in 
New  Jersey,  but  X  raises  sharply  the  question  of  what 
to  do  about  places  that  obviously  do  not  want  to  educate 
their  children. 


REGISTER  AISD  VOTE! 

On  the  back  cover  we  urge  every  teacher  to  register 
for  voting  before  this  school  year  ends,  and  to  plan  now 
to  cast  a  ballot  next  November. 

It  is  not.  and  never  has  been,  the  policy  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  tell  teachers  how  to  vote.  We  believe  that  all 
they  need  is  information.  It  is.  however,  vital  that  they 
do  vote — especially  this  year. 

The  general  state  election  of  1949  is  most  important 
to  New  Jersey  schools.  It  will  be  the  first  election  of  a 
Governor  under  the  new  constitution.  The  Governor 
chosen  will  serve  for  the  next  four  years;  the  seven 


Senators  will  be  with  us  until  1954;  the  Assemblymen  j 
will  pass  on  legislation  in  19.50  and  1951.  (1 

The  issues  are  fairly  clear.  Teachers  will  want  to  know  * 
how  the  candidates  stand  on:  | 

A.  An  adequate  state-aid  plan  financed  by  non-real 
estate  taxes. 

B.  A  minimum  salary  law  that  recognizes  the  pro-  A 

fessional  status  of  all  teachers.  *, 

C.  The  Complete  Pension  Plan  -to  liberalize  our  j 
retirement  system  and  reduce  discrimination  under  it.  I 

D.  The  method  of  selecting  the  State  Commissioner  of 

Education.  * 

These  have  been  the  issues  before  the  1949  Legislature.  * 
That  body,  by  failure  of  the  Senate  to  act.  has  left  them  [ 
as  major  issues  for  November.  Before  you  vote,  try  to  I 
find  out  where  the  candidates  in  your  c«)unty  stand  on  y 
these  issues,  which  are  important  to  every  teacher,  to  the  * 
pupils  in  our  schools,  and  to  every  lay-friend  of  education.  I 


START  THE  PRESSES 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  the  Review-  this  year.  Before 
the  wheels  began  to  turn,  we  glanced  back  over  the  eight 
issues  of  the  NJEA  magazine.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  we  found: 

Item  —  in  October  —  Mr.  Spurgo'g  plea  for  Board 
leuder!>hip  in  Education,  and  the  Annual  Salary  Survey. 

Item  —  in  November  —  the  account  of  the  Passaic 
Children’s  Bureau,  and  the  farts  on  the  tax  systems  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Item  for  Christmas  —  how  Warren  County  teachers 
use  conferences  instead  of  report  cards,  and  how  Toms 
River  pupils  went  to  summer  school  in  Mexico.  1 

Item  —  the  New  Year  —  President  Steel’s  strong  state-  |l 
ment  on  the  C.igarette  Tax  —  state  officials  read  it;  the  i 
history  of  the  NJEA  salary  clinics;  and  Lorraine  Gover- 
man’s  warm  picture  of  a  kindergarten  day. 

Item  —  February  —  all  the  facts  on  the  Complete 
Pension  Plan,  and  the  chart-story  of  the  New  Jersey 
superintendency. 

March  —  the  charts  and  figures  on  state  aid  in  New 
Jersey  —  an  authoritative  statement  —  and  Rose  Fried¬ 
man’s  delightful  article  on  a  high  school  that  sends  birth¬ 
day  cards  to  pupils. 

April  —  how  Ernest  DeWick  got  started  as  a  plastics 
teacher  and  the  school-vignettes  of  Laura  Roake,  Bessie 
Carnegie,  and  Ellen  Stackhouse. 

And  in  this  issue:  the  picture  of  Switlik  School  and 
the  tabulation  of  English  errors  by  Trenton  high  school 
pupils. 

These  are  only  one  reader’s  highlights;  you  might 
have  picked  others.  Nor  have  we  mentioned  the  NJEA 
Convention  Program;  the  Auditor’s  Report  on  how  your 
money  is  spent;  your  NJEA  committee  lists;  the  monthly- 
report  on  legislation;  the  Delegate  Assembly  minutes;  the 
Spring  Conference  program;  the  NJEA  Elections  Rules; 
and  the  proposed  revision  of  NJEA  By-Laws — not  exciting 
reading,  perhaps,  but  an  important  part  of  keeping  you 
informed  and  keeping  the  NJEA  a  democratic  organiza¬ 
tion  in  which  every  member  has  a  voice  and  a  part.  , 
Neither  have  we  cited  such  monthly  features  as  the 
answer-columns  of  Judge  Feller  and  John  Wood  on 
school  law  and  pensions,  the  monthly-  contributions  from 
the  State  Department,  the  pages  of  miscellaneous  news 
about  people  and  organizations  in  New  Jersey,  and  the 
varied  offers  of  our  Review  advertisers. 

When  we  reflect  that  every  New  Jersey  teacher  gets  all 
this  for  about  one  dollar  a  year,  our  chest  expands  and 
we  feel  that  the  Review  is  not  the  least  among  the  services 
which  the  NJEA  renders  to  education  in  our  State.  In 
that  mood  of  self-satisfaction,  we  wish  you  a  good 
summer  and  promise  you  a  better  magazine  next  year. 


i 
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